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Abstract 

AN ETHNOGRAPHIC STUDY OF THE ACQUISITION 
AND APPLICATION OF READING SKILLS IN 
/ ONE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CLASSROOM 

^ Roger Gilbert Eldridge Jr. 

Under ^he Supervision of Professor Wayne R. Otto 

The purpose of this study was to describe and examine the 
cultural knowledge, beliefs," ideas, and actions of the inhabitants 
of one elementary school classroom regarding 4:he acquisition of 
reading comprehension skills during reading instruction and the 
application of those reading skills during social studies^instruc- 
tion. The study, an ethnographic inquiry, was conducted in a 
school located in a middle and\upper middle class neighborhood in 
a small Midwestern city. The participants in the study were one 
teacher and twenty-six fourth and fifth graders in one classroom. 
The techniques of observation and 'interviewing were\ised to gather 
data. Reading and social studies instruction were observed daily 
for a four month period. The focus of the observations was oti the 
reading group discussion' sessions that the teacher conducted with 
each of nine reading groups he maintained In his classroom. Inter 
views with the teacher and with individual children were also con- 
ducted. 

Three one and one half hour interviews with the classroom 
teacher were conducted during the course of the study. The 



jpurpose of the teacher interviews was to obtain information about 
the teacher's knowledge and beliefs about reading and reading 
Instruction. Through the observations and interviews several 
characteristicsnrf the teacher's knowledge, beliefs, and teaching 
practices were) observed: (a) the use of group discussions of the 
story content to tBbCh the reading comprehiension skills which the 
teacher deemed impottant; (b) the introduction and use of reading 
comprehension skills different from those present in the commer- 
cially published texts the teacher used; (c) the grouping of chil- 
dren for instruction based on their demonstrated reading ability; 
(d) the meeting with each reading group every other day or in one" 
instance only once per week; (e) the organization of social 
studies discussion sessions around the practice and application of 
the comprehension skills taught in reading convrehension. 

Interviews with the children were conducted directly after 
they had received instruction in the reading discussion sessions 
with the classroom teacher. The purpose of the interviews was to 
obtain information about the children's knowledge, beliefs, and 
understanding about readlng-^d reading instruction. Through the 
observations of the reading discussion sessions and interviews 
with the children the following informatlotij concerning the chil- 
dren's ktowledge and: understanding of reading ^and reading instruc- 
tion was obtained: (a) reading is comprehension; (b> reading is ^ 
reading aloud; (c) workbook exercises do not help to understand a 

xvi _ _ 
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story or help to learn reading skills; (d). children who read aloud 
with the teacher haVe difficulty with lleading; and (e) what you ^ 
learn in, reading in the^fourth/f if th grade will help you in high 
school and beyo^. 

The purpose of this study— to describe and examine the class- 
room inhfiTbitants* cultural knowledge of reading and reading 
instruction—was ilso achieved in a oibre general sense. The sub- 
stance of the observations and interviews that were part of the 
study are reported in (tetail. The information that was obtained 
offers general direction and specific concepts to guide future 
"full classroom" stikdies from both qualitative and quantitative 
perspectives. Such studies should help (a) to clarify further the 
classroom inhabitants' cultural knowledge, beliefs, ideas, and 
actions related to - Ming and reading instruction, and thereby 
(b) to develop furtti^. sound groundwork for seeking and for devel- 
oping more effective practices In classrooms and schools. 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

V 

The quality of reading instruction in schools and the reading 

m 

ability and achievement of children is closely scrutinized by edu- 
cators, politicians, and parents (Chall, 1979; Gallup, 1979; Neill, 
1979). Educators have designed and conducted numerous studies to 
try to clarify the proper content of reading ^nstrwtion (Research 
in Reading, 1974^, relationships among selected characteristics of 
teachers and the reading achievement of children (Ebel^ 1969), 
relatlonships^among teachers' behaviors and student achievement 
(Rosehshine &. Furst, 1971), and most recently, the nature of 
teachers' decision-making performance and the impact of their deci- 
sions on their teaching of reading (Borko, Shavelson, & Stern, 
1981) • . In essence, educators have been attempting to discover th^ 
"beat" methods of teaching reading to stude'nts — but usually with- 
out success. After reviewing the relevant research, Jackson (1965) 
stated that "the few drops of knowledge" that can be extracted 
from over a half century of research are "so low in intellectual 
food value that it Is almost embarrassing to discuss them" /(p. 9^ 
Jackson's statement is offered to encourage future educators to 
approach their research problems with a different perspective. 
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One research perspective which has received little or no 
attention fron readings educators Is the direct observation and 
Interviewing of teachers and children as they engage in the teach- 
ing and learning of reading and reading Instruction. That Is, 
Investigators have not dl|:ectly asked teachers to explain why and 
how they teacii specific reading skills. Equally important, inves- 
tigators have neither asked teachers for their perspective nor have 
they observed teachers as they present content area materials to 
discover if the skills taught in formal reading Instruction are in 
fact expected and/or applied. Turthennore, reading educators have 
neglected another rich source of information about .reading , and 
reading instruction as it occurs in elementary schools. That is, ^ 
reading educators have not asked children whether or how they per- 
ceive and understand reading instruction and the reading process 
within the confines of their classroom. 

The purpose of this study was to describe and examine thj^ 
knowledge and perspectives related to reading and reading insfruc- 
tionfof the teacher and children in one elementary school \class- f 
room. Specifically, tJhe Intent was to discover the beliefs,^ ideas, 
and actions the classroom inhabitants possessed about the adqulsl- 
tion of reading comprehension skills during reading instruction 
and the application of those reading skills during social studies 
instruction. The data were collected vl% dally observations of 



reading and social studies Instruction, In addition to the obser- 
vations. Interviews with the classrooa Inhabitants were conducted. 

Rationale 

The rationale for this study Is presented in two parts. 
First, reasons are given for selecting and using an ethnographic 
approach to condiSct this study. Second, a justification is offered 
for focusing on the inhabitants' knowledge and perspectives related 
to reading and reading Instruction. This is not to suggest that 
the method and focus of the study ought, in fapt, po be treated 
separately. The topics are treated Separately for discussion 
purposes. " - , 

Rationale - Approach 

Traditionally, a scientist's initial steps in designing a 
study are to select ^and to delineate a topic or probj^em and to 
formulate a hypothesis. Then the scientist usually selects the 
population he/she wishes to study and begins to collect data to 
support the hypothesis.^ This approach was developed by scientists 
who work in the natural science fields, such as physics and 
chemistry. Bellack (1978) refers to this approach as "methodologl- 

cal empiricism or quantitative research,"/ and he categorizes this 

- /. ' ' ' . 

type of research under the label of "mainstream scientific ideo- 
logy." SoiMi of the tenats of this research perspective are: 
(1) knowledge is discovered only' through the use of the scientific 

17 



M(hod; (2) the only appropriate reaearch methodology Is establish- 
ed In the natural sciences; and (3) scientific explanation Is 
ca^al In nature (von Wright » 1971). 

Social scientists » educatorB^ Included » have relied heavily 

\ 

upon the quantitative aethodology In designing research sfcudles. 

/' ' 

As a result » Investigations of teaching and learning situations 

\ 

have tended to be focused almost exclusively on teaching-process 
variables and studait-outcone variables. The Implicit assumption 
seems to be that only quantitative results related to these vari- 
ables provide a dependable scientific basis for teaching practice 
(Gage» 1978). Nevertheless* on the basis of a review of the 
research on teaching-process variables and student outcome-variables 
Doyle (1977) reports that few causal relationships aisong those 
variables have been consistently demonstrated. Thus* it appears 
that educators need to look beyond causal relationships as they 
seek to understand the teaching and learning of essential reading 
skills. 

Recent ly» educators have been urged to develop and use the 
principles of qualitative research* such as those embedded in 
ethnography » ethnomethodology» and phenomenology (Bellack» 1978T 
Jackson. 1974; Lut2 & Ramsey. 1974; Hehan -& Wood. 1975; and Wolcott. 
1979). One of the principal reasons for the recent emergence of 
qualitative research has been the need of educators to discover, 
identify, and understand tha reality in nhich social behavior in 
schools occurs (Duffy. 1980; Tikunoff & Ward. 1980). What is meant 

* • 



here is that kni^ledge cannot be divorced from the context in which 
social behavior tranaplres. 

Cronbach (1975) dlscuaaes the concept of context as It applied 
to reseArch. He itates that by employing "systematic correlation" 
and "experimental control" in research, psychologists and educators 
have neglected observing effects of human behavior in context, 
Cronbach contends that as researchers conduct experiments on teach-\^ 
ing processes and learning outcomes, they do in fact give attention 
to whatever variables are controlled. He warns, however, that in 

addltioni, researchers must give "equally careful attention to un- 

/ ■ 

controlled conditions, to personal characteristics, and to events 
that occurred du|/ing treatment and measurement" (Cronbach, 1975, ' 
p. 124). As an /educator approaches each new situation his first 
task is to "describe and ittterpret; the effect anew in each locale, 
perhaps taking into account factors unique to that locale or series 
of events" (Cronbach, 1975, p. 125). When educators fail to observe 
the effects of human behavior upon proci^sses or outcjaes much coft- 
ttoxt'iial information— or what Dahllof (1971) refers to as "frame 
factors" of a situation— is ignored or ca|pt asidJPas being irrele- 
vant to the research findings. Dahllof's frame factors are con- 
textual v#riables such as subject matter under study, the grouping 
of children, the social and economic background of.^th the teacher 
and chfldren, and other similar variables which exert an influence 

on teaching and learning. 

< 



Schlechty (1976) espouses « similar position when he states 
that educators who focus their attention on teacher'-processes 
and/or studmt-outcoMS ignore not only the influences of the con- 
textual frl^ factors on teacher-student Interaction, but also the 
reciprocal influences of clMsroom participants on each other. 
Furthemore» Schlechty naintains that vhen^ educators adhere to the 
mainstream Scientific model of researcb» t^ey assume that there is 
a direct causal link between variables » that is between teacher 
behavior and pupil learning. He claims that educators who make 
this assumption disre^rd the Impact of both teacher-student inter- 
^vactional processes and ei^viommental factors on. classroom events. 
Specifically in the area of reading research, appeals slmi- 
lar to Croiibach*s» Dahllof's and Schlechty *s are made. Farr and 
Weintraub (1974) in a Reading Research Quarterly editorial » argue 
that research conducted In the winstreamlBcientlfic perspective 
has failed to help reading educators **uncover new relationships 
or to study more profound questions and critical Issues related to 
reading" (p. 549) . They call for thfe use of methodologies found 
in anthrdpology» law» and/or Journalism *'to stu^y phenomena in the 
natural setting" (p. 551>. Similarly, Nuthall (1974) contends that 
he exclysive use of a set of prescribed research methods, many of 
which do not meet the requirements of the problems being sjtudled, 
limits the kinds of problems Addressed and the ways in which they 
are conceptualised. In conjunction with Nuthall* s contention, 

20 . 
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Jackson (1974) advocates the use Of "methodological eclecticism" 
for conducting Investigations of educational phenomena. He charac- 
terizes mathodological eclecticism as lacking formally stated 
hypotheses as necessary guides to inqiiry. Jackson depicts an 
investigator using methodological eclecticism when he states, "at 
least in the early stages of work, he (investigator) tends to 
meander, looking about /he setting with a naive eye, letting the 
natural flux of events guide his vision" (p. 84). Wolf and Tymitz 
(1976) in a Reading jesearch Quarterly Guest Editorial, renew the 
tall to reading educators to use ethnographic techniques in their 
research. Wolf ind Ty«it2 state that through ethnographic Inquiry 

feducators gain/ an understanding of "all levels of interaction with- 

/' 

In teacher-pupil dyads" and "will subsequently ^elp uncover what 

/' " * ' ' 

cognitive Styles, structures or strategies learners ^ploy in 

deveiopihij reading skills" (p. 10). 

In a more recent discussion of the use of qualitative method- 
ologies, Duffy (1981) encourages reading educators to conduct 
studies in "full tiassrdoms." That is, he suggests chat studies 
be conducted in classrooms in which the teacher and the children 
can be observed as they interact in the full context of teaching 
and learning in the classroom. Duffy claims that studies con- 
ducted in "et^ty classrooms," classrodms in which teachers make 
decisions ^out instructl,on and learning prior to interacting 
with the chUdren, only reveal half the story oi what actiially 
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transpires In the full context of the "real classroom." As has 
been demonstrated by Mehan and Wood (1975), a child's perception 
of k t^sk and the teacher's intention in presenting that same task 
are often very different. Therefore, in order to. discover the 
beliefs, ideas, and actions of the inhabitants in a setting as 
regards the task and the intention of the task many participants 
must observed and questioned over time. ^ /. 

In response to the ideas expressed by Cronb4ch, Wolf and 
Tymltz, Duffy and others, ethnography as a research method for 
discovering and understanding the cultrual knowledge and frame 
factors which influence the inhabitants in a "real" classroom was 
selected as the method to, conduct this study, ^linowski (1922) 
states that ethnography ia an J at tempt to "grasp the native's point 
of view, his relation to life, to realize his vision of his 
world" (p. 25). Spindler (1979), in describing how the method of 
ethnography can be used to answer questions related to schools 
and/or s^chooling situations, states that the overall goal of 
ethnography is "to discover the cultural knowledge that people 

/ 

hold in their' minds, how it is employed in social interaction, and^ 

A 

I 

the consequences of its employment" (p. 7). Culture is a very 
broad concept and has acquired, over time, several different and 

-i 

significant meanj^gs. The concept "cultural ^knowlege" is explained 
by Spradley and McCurdy (1972) as "^the knowledge people use to 
generate and interpret. . .behavior" (p. 8). This knowledge is 
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learned to a large degree shared by the teacher and children 
in the classroom. Such a definition does not limit culture to 
behavior that occurs only when people are in a group, however. 
On the contrary, social behavior includes and individual's action 
that others learn and understand. When a child enters a school 
library to select a book, the child employs his/her cultural 
knowledge about libraries, selecting a book, reading, and many 
other things. This behavior is social because the kttowledge is 
shared by many other people in the school and iti l:he community. 
Few people would be surprised if they observed a child browsing 
through a stack of books, although people would find it strange to 
find a child tearing pictures from these same books. Recognizing . 
and taking account of these things is a form of social behavior. 
The meaning of ^ the 6ocial^ehavior is taught to each new generation 
as cultural tradition. 

The definition of culture as knowledge affects the way the 
^-culture_l8 investigated and described (Spindler, 1979).. Conse- 



quently, the focu^ of research shlfS from^ t|te i>erapective of 
ethnographer as an outsider; ETIC, tola ^iscovery of the insider's 
point of view, EMIC.^ Ethnography is not merely an bbjectiife 
description of peop?.e and their behavior from the observer's view- 
point; it la a systematic attempt to discovet the knowledge people 
,Jiave learned and are using to Tsrganlze their behavior (Spradley, 
1980) . 
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Ethno^aphy, therefore. Involves a disciplined study of what 
the woi'd Is like to people who learn to see, hear, speak, think, 
and act In vays that are different. The purpose of an Investigator 
who employs the techniques of ' ethnography Is to provide description 
and analysis regarding some aspect of human social behavior 
(Spradley, 1979). I order to provide the descriptions and analy- 
des an investigator utilises a f ield^wojrk approach associated with 
the methods of anthroplogy as he/she selectively record0N:ertain 
acts of human behavior so as to construct explanations of that 
behavior in cultural terms. 

Rational Focus . ^ * 

Studies which rely solely upon student--outconies measured by 
standardised tests do not accdunt for the children* a cultural know- 
ledge or for the contextual factors which affect the inhabitants 
of the classroom* Neither the teao/her nor the children can predict 
with any certainty what will happen next in a classroom. Plans for 
delivering instruction are forever changing and unexpected oppor- 

fcunlti e ii to-fttaitt-spectflc^ goaiviTre constantly emerging. As a 

/ 

consequence, the classroom teacher must take advantage of any 
opportunity which may arise and use it to benefit all the parties 

concerned. Therefore, it^order to discover the inhabitants* 

/ 

cultural knowledge of reading insttuction an inveetigator must - 
Identify alf of th« fituatlona—frMie factors— affecting not only 
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the children but also the teacher and the subject matter being 
taught . 

The! discovery of the inhablLantsr* cultural knowledge is 
important for two reasons. When the cuJtural knowledge;* ia known 
the instructional and learning processes of the teacher and chil- 
dren can be understood so that direction can be provided in, the 
initiation of instruction which meets the needs of the inhabitants 

s 

Also, instruction can be suggested which "helps children better 
understand the content « and purpose of the instruction. Another 
reason for discovering cultural knowledge is related to\^he imple- 
mentation of educational programs. Investigators have found that 
the success in the implementation of reading innovations and 
other educational programs is dependent on the perspective of the 
teacher (Fullan & Pqrafret, 1976; Wirt, 1976; Zaltman, Florio & 
Sikorski, 1977). Therefore, ^^In order to at taiff^ maximum potenlcial 
for teaching the content of VrVading," the content should he 
consonant Mtth the teacher's petspective. That is, when the 
teacher's perspective and knowledge of reading differs from what 
is offered in a reading program the program is usually abandoned 
or adapted (Berman & MacLaughlln, 1976). Consequently, a dis- 
covery and understanding of cultural knSnledge is essential for. 
recommending changes in methods and materials to Improve Instruc- 
tion (Everhart^ 1976; Harriott, 1977; Mulhauser, 1975; Wolcott, 
1974). - - 
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The cultural knowledge of the Inhabitants' acquisition and 
application of reading comprehension skills was of special Interest 
In this study. The skills of Interest were the skills Gray (1960) 
identified as the skills which aid a reader to obtain "a clear 
grasp of what is read.*' Historically, the teaching of reading 
conprehenslon skills has been a predominant Ac^^t^ in American 
elementary schools (Roblnpon, 1977). That is, ^^t^ reading educa- 
tors advocate some form of comprehension skill innruction as a 
part of the teaching of reading in elementary scliools (Chall, 1967; 
Johnson & Barrett, 1981; Otto, Rude, & Spiegel 1979; ^th & 
Barrett, 1978). Moreover, studies of reading comprehention skills 
have been of interest to investigators since the early 1900^s 
(Johnson, 1981). 

> " ; " 

^ tn addition to the attention professional educators have 

^ ' 'I * 

continued to gi^e to reading comprehension instruction, parents 
♦ • ' * 

and politicians hafe also come to stress the importance of teach** 
Ing and learning readirtfg comprehension skills as a maJor:,obJective 

i 

^ _ 

of the educational system^ This la evldtot in the adoption of 
reading competency testing programs by inore that! thirty-five 
states as one criterion for achievii^ a high school diploma (Chall, 
1979). \ 

The above are but a few reasons for the high Interest in 
reading cftmprehenslon skill teaching and learning. These art very 
valua'ble and prudent reasons for wanting to discover more about 
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how reading comprehension skills are taught and learned. Yet, 
Durkin (1978) provides one of the most compelling reasons for 
further investigation of reading comprehension skills in elemen- 
tary school classrooms. In an observational study of several 
elementary school classrooms, Durkin found that teachers were not 
teaching their children reading comprehension skills. What she 
did find was that teachers were merely providing children with 
guidelines for completing workbook exercises and not teaching the 
skills. The questions to be asked, then, ar^, first. What are 
children learning during reading^ instruction? and, second, for a 
teacher wHo is uaii ^ a published text containing specific reading 
comprehension skills as part of the instructional program in 
reading. What Is being done? These questions need to be answered. 
Johnson (1981) states that in order to improve the knowledge and 
understanding^f the complexities of comprehension a "much more 
thorough analysis must be made of the learning tasks which face 
.the developing comprehender" (p. 156). In additio. > Johnson claims 
that "all attention to reading comprehension must be in the context 
of the reality of reading" (p. 156). 

- Purpose - 
The purpose of this study was to discover and interpret the 
classroom inhabitants* cultural knowledge and to identify some 
frame or contextual factors associated with reading comprehension 
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skill Instruction. The study was designed and conducted to allow 

for the unlimited observation «Jid description of the inhabitants' 

actions, beliefs* interactions, and activities vhich were revealed 

during the teaching, learning, /ind applying of reading conprehen- 

sion skills. In this regard, research questions of ^ general 

nature were posed so as to focus attention upon the varied activi-* 

ties and interactions of all the classroom inhabitants during 

reading and social studies Instruction. That is, the research' 

questions were sufficiently open->ended to accotmt for the diversity 

of perspectives and iictions of the inhabitants and to allow for the 

writing of comprehensive descriptions. 

In this study three research questions were posed. Each 

question encompassed a very broad perspective and included several 

subordinate questions. 

Question 1: What does the classroom teacher ^cpect the 
children to learn during reading comprehension skill in- 
struction? 

The expectations of a teacher, the goals and objectives of 
instruction^ are the bases upon which the teacher's perspective of 
reading and reading instruction are founded. In addition, dis- 
covering the goals and objectives of instruction, observing the 

« 

overt actions of all the classroom inhabitants, and determining 

the meaning the inhabitants assign to their actions are essential to 

understanding the teacher's perspective of rear . instruction. 

/ 
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Three subordinate questions are considered when seeking an 
answer to the first question. First, was there an accepted set of 
goals fnd objectives of reading Instruction in the classroom which 
had been determined by an external source? An external source may 
be either Individuals or materials which impose a system of instruc- 
tion, content, or methods upon a teacher. For example a school 
board, a school superintendent or a principal may administratively 
define the instructional goals for teachers. Likewise, instruc- 
tional goals may be mandated by the adoption of a particular pro- 
gram of reading Instruction (Berman & McLaughlin, 1976; Kamm & 
Vfhite, 1979). In each instance, the meaning of reading and the 
goals for comprehension skill instruction are predetermined for the 
classroom participants. The discovery of skills and objectives of 
reading instruction is important to the de jpment of an under- 
standing of what transpires within reading group instruction. The 
content of reading Instruction is used as the basis for observing 
the behavior of the classroom participants. A second ancillary 
question asked was: Is there a match betweA the external skills 
and objectives and the actual skills and objectives a teacher 
pursues with the children? A third subordinate question was: 
What activities does the teacher assign which provide for the 
learning, practice, and application of specific comprehension 
sk^ls? The objective of each ancillary question is to uncover 
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data about the fortuatlon and development of the teacher's perspec- 
tive of reading Instruction. 

Question 2 : What ovf^rt behaviors do the children engage 
in irtille vorklng on reading comprehension activities? 

The objective In raising- this question was to obtain an 

understanding of the children's actions and interactions during 

instruction intended to Improve comprehension. Two important 

factors which affect the children's actions and interactions were 

considered. First, specific environmental factors irhich affect 

children's they act and react to various situations within the 

community^ school, and classroom needed to be identlfle^. Too 

often environmental factors are considered incidental^ and of little 

relevance in the discovery of the children's perspective of the 

skill of reading XMetz, 1978; Ogbu, 1974; \Peshkin, 1978), A 

second factor which affects children's actidns and interactions are 

the children's strategies for communicating, completing assign*- 

ments, and using the reading skills they have learned. The 

strategies children employ often influence not only instructional 

approaches but also classroom organization, rules of behavior, 

4 social friendships and other frame factors which affect the inhab*- 

itants of a classroom* Important frame factors needed to be 

identified and described. 

Question 3 : What do the teacher and children in the 
classroom verbalize about their individual perspectives 
of reading compreher<dion instruction and the applica- 
tion of the reading comprehensioii skills in a content 
area, social studies? / 
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The purpose of this question was twofold. The first objec- 
tive was to verify the investigator's observations of the class- 
room inhabitants during the reading group sessions. A second 
purpose was to obtain first-hand reports of the classroom inhabi- 
tants about their beliefs, ideas, and actions regarding reading 
and^ocial s^^ies instruction. 

.The chapters which follow this introduction are what Geertz 
(1973) refers to as the "thick descriptions" ftom observing and 
interacting with twenty-seven inhabitants of an elementary scKool 
classroom. The descriptions reveal the inhabitants' cultural 
knowledge of reading and reading instruction. Also, the descrip- 
tions illustrate the perspectives the inhabitants possess about 
teaching, learning, and applying reading comprehension skills. 
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<3IAFrE^ II 

THE SEITIHG: CAPITAL CITY'S WESTSIDE COHMUNITY AND SCHOOL 

One of the first tasks in any aCtenpt to know and understand 
a culture t vliether it be an entire conmunlty or nerely a micro* 
cosa of that cottKtmityt such as a school or even a school 
classrooB» is to apprehend the cultural nllleu of a relevant 
setting. For exanple> a school or more specifically t the teachers 
and children in a school are not isolated from or unaffected by 
the soclait politlcalt and economic influences which affect the 
eductlonal decisions and practices within a co»mlty« Any one 
school classroom does not exist in a vaccum but is a reflection 
of the total community of which it is a part. The elements in- 
herent in a cultural setting such as social class ^ educational 
objectives, economic realities, and political convictions are 
Integrally interwoven so as to represent the beliefs and behaviors 
of all the comntunity's inhabitants. Consequentlyt before an 
understanding of the behavior and activities of a teacher and 
the children in his/her classroom can be obtained » knowledge 
about the cultural settingt the contexts in which the inhabitants 
livet wo|k» and play is essential. The following descriptions 
and analyses are presented to develop a basis for understanding 
the setting of this study^ Capital Cityt the Westside neighbor* 
hoodt and ttestside School. 

32 .- 
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, The City 

Capital City Is located In a Midwestern state. The cltj^'s 
population Is approxiaately 170,000 people. The hub of the city 
Is positioned between three large lakes with a fourth lake lying 
just a few miles to the southeast. The residents from Capital 
City and the surrounding towns use the lakes for recreational 
activities. From the central part of the city, the State Capitol 
Bulldl|g» the streets stretch-^ut like the spokes of a wheel. 
These spokes lead Into the numerous city neighborhoods and 
eventually reach into the surrounding towns* 

Capital City's population. In genital. Is descended frotn a 
multiplicity of nationalities from Europe and Scandinavia. The 
socioeconomic standing of the residents appears to be within the 
"middle and the uoper middle classe^C'^^TRfese very generalized 
social class designations are due^^predominanuly to the number of 
professional people— lawyers, doctors* professoirs, and business 
executives—who have moved into Capital City as a result of their 
associations with the state governmental agencies and with the 
state supported University. These individuals appear to possess 
many of the cultural beliefs and artifacts associated with the 
middle and upper middle classes in the United States. 

Prior to the 1950' s. Capital City was a small municipality 
with a prei^j^erance of farms, small business, and st^te 
governmental agencies. Most of the residential and business areas 
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ware located to the north end east of the State Capitol Building. 
Lands to the south and vest of the State Capitol Here used 
prlaarlly for farodng purposes. 

Capital City's population began to expand, however , during 
the 1950 *s and 1960* s. The expansion was due largely to Increases 
In the size of the state govermient and to thi^ growth In the 
nuaber of students enrolled at the main canpus of the state 
supported University. E ach of t:hese organizations attracted 
large numbers of Individuals and their families to Capital City. 
Hence, residential and business areas multiplied. Lands deslg- 
nated for use by farmers %ri.thln the city limits w^re rezoned for 
residential and business development. With the addition of people 
to the area, the city's governmental services such as police and 
fire protection, welfare subsidies, and educational facilities 
expanded many fold by the early 1970 *s (Capital City Annual Report, 
1964, 1968, 1972). 

In spite of the rapid growth, the residents considered 
Capital City to have an appeal as a large town. The wide streets 
were lined with trees and grass. Natural recreational areas 
abounded. |^e number of factories polluting the air were few. 
Serious crimes, crimes categorized as felonies, were minimal in 
number. In short, the maladies affecting urban lif<! in the large 
cities of New York, Chicago, and^fioston were not the primary 
factors of concern to the residents of Capital City. 
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With the Increase tn residential growth In Capital City, 
liolltlcal subdivisions called nelg^tborhoods were developed. The 
city government remained centralized around the of flces'^of the 
mayor and the city council. But, the neighborhoods began to 
develop, function, and expand In several observable ways. First, 
the residents of each neighborhood Identified with their neighbor- 
hood. People formed strong associations with the areas in which 
they lived. Second, the residents of each neighborhood were able 
to elect representatives to serve the needs of the neighborhood's 
residents on the city council. Next, the residents in several 
neighborhoods Incorporated their areas and became small towns 
within the city limits. For example, Hillsborough gained town 
status in this manner but relied upon Capital City for various 
services associated with schools and municipal utilities. 
Finally, elementary schools were built in each neighborhood. 
Consequently, the neighborhoods became the centers where adults 
and children alike were Introduced to a cultural heritage. After 
a public elementary school had been constructed in a neighborhood, 
the school became the social, cultural, and political center for 
the neighborhood's residents. Generally, Capital City's residents 
developed a strong identification with the concept of neighbor- 
hood education. In turn, the y^esidents took an Interest in 
and made an effort to maintain a^d improve the neighborhood 
school. The residents developed a sense of pride, a feeling of 
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solidarity and ovnership of the nalghborhood educational system. 

In the late 1970 changes evolved in Capital City. One 
change was a shift In the popolatloa. The city's/ residents began 
to nove froB the city to the surrounding tmms. /Another change 
vas the significant decrease in the number of l^ve-births in 
Capital C±V0 As a consequence of these changes » the nuai^er of 
school-age children In many of the neighborhodds declined. In ^ 
addition to these local changes, the nation^, economy began to 
experience severe difficulties and as a result Capital City's 
fiscal position becsne tenxious. Since the/ city' education depart- 
menCreceived the largest portion of the collected property tasE 
dollar9, one of the first departments t4 undergo cutbacks was this 
department • The admlnls tractors of the, education department were 
forced to institute an austerity program. 

One of the first actions the educators took was to close 
three neighborhood elementary schools. This action was taken and 
accomplished in spite of the vociferous protests o£ the inhabitants 
of the various affected neighboriioods. These first school clos- 
ings were followed in the next year by the closing of three more 
neighborhood elementary schools and the conversion of a middle 
school into an elementary school. Again, this action transpired in 
spite of parental protests. In addition to the school^losings, 
the contracts of many educational personnel within the city's 
school system were temtLnated. A total exceeding one hundred 
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and eighty education positions was reduced and/or reallocated in 
the education department within, a two year period. 

As a consequence of the school closings, pareifes' conceptions 
of neighborhood schools changed significantly. In fact, the 
notion of neighborhood schools continues to be altered as several 
more elementary schools are being considered for closing. Resi- 
dents living In neighborl ds where the elementary schools were 
closed have lost one Institution with which they identified. In 
addition, the uncertainty surroundin| the future of many neighbor- 
hood elementary schools aiid of the teachers in those schools 
create much concern for parents, children, teachers, and school 
administrators throughout the city. 

The We St side Neighborhood ^ 

Westside neighborhood is located about three miles from 
Capital City's downtown area. The circumference of the neighbor- 
hood is approximately one mile. Major thoroughfares form the 
soutHern, western, and northern borders of the neighborhood, while 
* a public golf course serves as the eastern border. Westside is 
faaslcally a residential area composed of single-family dwellings. 
There are some exceptions, however. A small shopping plaza con- 
taining ten to twelve retail businesses is situated abottt a 
half block from Westside School. Two or three churches also are 
situated in the neighborhood. In addition to Westside School, 
which Is a public elementary school, St. Michael's School, a 
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priva^ Institution spcmsored by a rellgloua^ organization also 
ocoupiea a place in the Westalde neighborhood. Children from 
throughout the city attend this school* vhereas only children 
f roB Westslde and from the nearby town of Rochester attend West- 
side School. ^ 

The Hsstslde neighborhood is a very pleasant looking area. 
Most of the houee lots are approximately a quarter acre in size. 
The houses and yards are small and appear to be veil-kept. Most 
houses have car garages. The garages are either attached to the 
houses or sit separately beside each house. A majority of the^ 
houses in the Hestslde area have been built in the past twenty 
to twenty-five irear 8. Most of the homes are situated very close 
to the city sidewalks affording each family ^only a small front * 
yard. Yet, the streets are lined with flowering trees and grass 
idiich^iVes the appearance of increasing the size of most yards. 
Many of t he neighb orhood residents cultivate flower and vegetable 
gardens in their backyards along with grassy areas which are used 
for relaxation and play purposes. 

Westisde neighborhood is very much a mirror Image of Capital 
City. Socio-economlcally the Westside residents are individuals 
from "the middle and the upper middle class" stratifications. 
Itany of the residents are employed either as state government 
workers » university personnel or they are Individuals owning and 
operating small businesses. In addition to the fully employed, 
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many semi-retired and retired Individuals live In the Westslde 
neighborhood. Although there are mdny children living in this 
neighborhood a majority of the families are %rlthout yQAmg chll-' 
dren. This is due primarily to the fact that the residents are 
older and their families have grown and moved to other locations. 
In contrast to some of the city's other neighborhoods, most of 
the Westslde residents have lived in the Westslde neighborhood 
for many years, ^here has been little turnover in the composition 
of the Westslde neighborhood in recent years. Therefore, most 
Westslde families have had children pffss through Westslde School 
at some point in- time. 

Westslde School Is the action spot for the residents. It 
serves all residents as a meeting place for local political 
organizations, a voting station during elections, and a meeting ^ 
place for several service organizations such as Girl Scout troop 
meetings. Other organizations located within the confines of 
the neighborhood as well as within other parts of the city often 
use the recreational facilities in the school and around the 
school grounds. Westslde School serves as an integral element 
in the Westslde neighborhood. 

During the time of this study at Westslde School, several 
parents voiced fears that the school would be one of the next 
schools closed in Capital City. Teachers and parents alike w»re 
concerned about the impact the closing of Westslde School would 
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have oii the neighborhood. The outcomes were not kno%m. Residents 
feared tn^t with the closing the neighborhood "residents voultl 

have no facilities In which to transact neighborhood or connun^ty 

I 

business." In addition, the residents expressed the femr of | 
losing a part of their Identity. At the time the study was com- 
pleted, the administrators of Capital Clty^s schools had taken no 
action to clo^e Hestslde School. Yet, changes of teaching I 
personnel within Westslde School did occur. The most noticeable 
change was that seven classroom teachers were tTo be transferred 
to other city schools for the following school year.^ This change 
was comsummated because enrollment at Westslde School was expected 
to decline. In fact, for the better part of two years the enroll- 
ment figures at Westslde School had been experiencing a steady de** 
cllne and a shift in teaching personnel was warranted. All of 
these factors created ai^alr of uncertainty abour the future of 
Westslde School, the neighborhood, and the city's school system. 

Westslde Elementary School 

Westslde Elementary School Is a long, three*storled red brick 
structure located In the middle of the Westslde neighborhood. 
The cornerstone of Westslde School, according to the principal, 
was "put In liji 1951. It was built as a potential Jitnlor high 
school with a Istudent population of about eight hundred children.'* 
Westslde School w^s "the first suburban school built*' In Capital 
City. As a potential Junior school several features exist which 
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were not usually Included in the construction of an elementary 
school. First, there is a double gym. Next, a large storage 
area with an elevator at the loading dock was included. Finally, 
"the classrooms are big and there's a lot of storage area and 
the're are lots of cupboards in th^elassrooms." The school 
^occupi***: a very central part of jtrhe neighborhood in terms of 
act^^vity as "it's highly used, c«afcunity-wise." The school ^d 
the businesses in the shopping p^^^ are the most active areas in 
the neighborhood. 

The central location and the ea?y acces's to West side School 
has made it an ideal schoor^in which to bus-in children from 
other areas. With the dwindling student populatior in the 
Westside neighborhood. Capital City*s educational administrators 
have^resorted to trMspor^tlg'^children from the town of Rochester 
to Westside School. These children arrive by bus each day. Most 
of the Rochester children wlio attend Westside School come from 
the many apartment buildings located near the border between 
Capital City and Rochester, y^ry few of these children are from 
single-family dwellings. The eharacteristics of the population 
of tliis section of Rochester are vastly different from the popu- 
lation of the Westside neighborhood. First, the Rochester popu- 
lation consists mostly of people who work in small businesses in 
th£ Capital City arjea. Next, few Rochester residents living near 
the city limits of Capital City are of retirement age. Most of 



the residential buildings are new or have been instructed in the 



last ten to fifteen years. Socio-economically, the Rochester 



residents are ''basically from the middle class" stratification. 



finally, the parents from Rochester, as a group, are less involved 
in the Westside School parent organization than parents from the 
Uestside neighborhood. 

The professional staff at Westside School "has been extremely 
stable." In the twenty^-nlne years of existence there have been 
only two principals of the school. Until recently the teaching 
staff was composed exclusively of women. In fact, some of the 
teachers originally appointed to the Westside School staff are 
still there. The current principal, however, has tried to recruit 
"younger teachers and isore male teachers" to provide a more 
balanced staff. With the future departure of seven teachers, 
three of them being the only male teachers in the school, both 
the principal and the parents in the community have expressed 
concern. The administrators of Capital Clty*s education depart-* 
ment have attempted to address this concern but no progress has 
been achieved to date. 

Westside School Is situated on a large open lot. Tlie land 
is bounded* on the back by a major thoroughfare. West Avenue, and 
on the front by a residential street. School Street. The land 
between West Avenue and the back of the school building is the 
central playground or recreational area for the school and the 
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neighborhood. During the school day, the children play in this 
area at recess tines and lunch periods. After school hours, the 
area is used by the children who live in the Westside neighbor- 
hood and by individuals participating in Capital City's recre- 
ational department programs for sottball and soccer. 

One large grassy area of the playground serves as a soccer 
field. At eaclf end of this field, there is a set of posts with 
a crossbar. These wooden constructions serve as the goals in 
soccer games. A chain-linked fence totally surrounds the soccer 
field except for a small opening on the east side of the field. 
Brts opening is the entrance and exit to the field. 

To the north of the soccer field is an area marked-off by 
large wood chips. Several swings and a climbing apparatus made 
from large thick lumber are located in this area. The swings 
consist of large chains hanging down from a series of crossbars. 
The crossbars are attached to a large telephone pole which is 
encased in a shaft cemented into the ground. The telephone pole 
is free to rotate in the shaft. The heavy-duty chains are 
attached to the ends of the crossbar and are free-'Standlng. At 
the end of each chain, a large used truck tire is attached. 
Children climb all over the tires when they swing. The climbing 
apparatus serves as a jungle-gym. According to the school 
principal, this play area was "designed, constructed, and paid 
for by the Westside School parents group." Parents worked together 
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on a series of successive ^turdays to bull^'^the equipment. ' In 

f ' / ' - \ 

order to finance the consjtructlon costs, several parents obtained 

y / " ' 

personal loans from a Tocal bank. The/construction of the play*! 
ground equipment res^tilted because s^me of the parents In the 

/ /' \ 

neighborhood had f^lt the play ar^as around ttie schdbl were In- ; 

( 

adequate for the children. To assure chat the equipment be lon^- 
lasting "natural materials" were used. 

The area to the eaat^ the pi ground equipment area Is a 
blacktopped section. At the west en>i of this area a basketball] 
court with baskets Is outlined In white paint. Also» on the 
blacktop area hopscotch squares are painted. The school building 
abuts the bli.^ktop area md since there are no windows In the 
bulldl.: at thii location *he children are allowed to bounce 
rubber balls against the side of the building. 

Two Softball diamonds and an open field occupy the area 
north of the blacktopped section. One of the Softball diamonds 
Is finely manicured and kept by the education departments gounds 
maintenance personnel. Ttils diamond Is used by both the children 
during school times and by adult Softball recreation teams 
during the evening hours. The other diamond Is used by the 
school's gym classes when the weather Is pleasant. Most of the 
open field area Is not used by the children. The northern most 
7 '•rt of the field abuts the backyard of private homes. A chalnvi 
link fence separates the school property from the private lands. 
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The front of Westslde School faces School Street. The front 
yard of the school Is divided into three segments. First, there 
is an area containing several large crabapple trees". In the 
Spring, this area is transformed into a wnderland of green grass 
speckled with small pink appJe blossoiffs. A cement walkway leads 
to the front door of the school separating the second segment from 
the crabapple trees. The second area is surrounded by a low 
hedge with a grassy area directly behind the hedge* Windows of 
several classrooms lace this grassy area. The third area is a 
playgound for kinderga^en children. This kindergarten play- 
ground, like the equipilei^it area^ in the back of the school, was 
"designed, constructed, \ands^ pa id for by the parents group." The 
differences between the two areas are: a) the scale of the 
equipment is smaller in the kindergarten area; b) the total kin- 
dergarten area utilized is smaller; c) large concrete water mains 
serve as tunnels for the children; and d) a merry-go-round is 
available for the kindergarten children to ride. A chain-linked 
fence encloses the entire play area. This area was developed to 
provide kindergarten children with a play area of their own so 
they would not have to compete with bigger and older children 
in play situations. 

The wide walkway leading to the front door o*. che school is 
where children who are bussed to the school from the community of 
Rochester congregate each morning before classes begin. The 
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children are not allowed Into the school until 8:40 A.M. After 
the children arrive by bus, they mingle with their friends until , 
the momliig bell rings to signal the official start of school. 
Meanwhile p the children who walk to school are allowed to enter 
the back playground and play until the beginning bell rings. Each 
day a different teacher is a9signed '*to patrol'' the front walkway. 
A comnon practice of the teacher "on patrol'' was to stand near 
the^door &nd talk with a few children until the morning bell 
rang. Some of the children who mit in this area engaged in a 
little play activity. Occasionally, children initiated a. game of 
tag, but it was difficult to play because of the number of people 
croweded onto the walkway. Most children stood around and talked 
with their friends. 

A teacher was stationed at the front door each morning to 
provide the children with supervision and guidance before they 
entered the building. The teacher was present to facilitate an 
orderly flow of children into the school and down the hallways 
to the classrooms. Most mornings, however, the children charged 
through the doors and down the hallways with little semblance of 
order. The children were usually noisy and some of the children 
continued to play a game they had initiated on the playground. 
Once the children entered their classrooms order was usually 
established by the classroom teacher. 
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In passing through the front door, one enters a brightly 
colored foyer area. On one side of the foyer Is located a lighted 
glass display case. During the course of the study, this display 
case usually contai led some artifacts the school children had 
made in their art classes. At times, there were pieces of glazed 
pottery made by the children in the first and second grades. At 
other times, the display case contained small .drawings by "the 
children. The contents of the display case were changed often. 
Also, along the blue ceramic tiled walls of the foyer other itenis 
of the children's art were often displayed. 

A stairway opposite the front door leads downstairs to the 
gym area and eventually descends to the basement of the building. 
The lunchroom, auditorium, and music room are located in the 
basement area. The basement area is also used as a "storage area 
for Capital City\s education department." In addition, the base- 
ment is used as a shelter in times of tornado warnings. 

A long hallway exits off the foyer area. The hall is 
painted a bright yellow color. There are several tan doors 
leading off of the hall and into various primary level classrooms. 
On each classroom door the name of the teacher and the number 

/ 
/ 

of thp room is displayed. The hallway is lined with tan metal 
lockers which the children use for hanging their coats and 
storing other materials they have brought from home.* Each locker 
has an identifying number welded |o it. In addition, many 
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of the lockers have name tags [taped to them identifying the oiaher 
of the locker. In the entrance areas to the classrooms, artwork 
the children have done is displayed • 

At one end of the hallway a stairwell ascends to the second 
floor. The second floor is where the intermediate grade class* 
rooms are located. Again as on the first floor tan metal lockers 
line the length of the hallway. These lockers contain no name 
tags like those on the first floor, but have only a welded-on 
identifying number. Most of the rooms on the second floor are 
classrooms. Theire are three exceptions. First, the Instructional 
materials center/library is situated at one end of ^the hallway. 
This room contains books, magazines, filmstrips, audio cassettes 
and other audio vistial materials and^ equipment for the children 
and teachers to use* Next, the art room is located midway down 
the hallway. All art classes in the school are conducted in this 
roqm. Finally, a small room at the very end of the hallway serves 
as a storage area for the extra copies of instructional materials. 
This room is "off-limits" to the children. 

The Classroom 

The classroom Of Interest in this study Is very similar to 
the other classrooms in the school. First, there is onl/ one 
entrance or exit. This entrance is located near the north end of 
the room. To the rljht of the entrance there is a small coat 
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Closet with some shelf space inside the closet. The west wall of 
the room contains two large sliding glass windows separated by a 
small portion of wall. At the end of teach windo\f, '"tack board" 
space completes the west wall. A blackboard occupies the entire 
north wall of the room except for a small tack board near the 
coat closet. The space above the blackboard is left blank. 
Another blackboard is hanging on the east wal? occupying approx- 
imately three-quarters of the wall. The other quarter of the 
wall contains more tack board space. The south wall is made en- 
tirely of tack board from the ceiling to about four feet off the 
floor. A counter with shelving underneath occupies the space 
Velow the tack board ai^a. One portion of the counter contains 
a white porcelain sink with faucets and a water fountain, or 
"bubbler." The wall space containing no objects Is painted 
yellow, ^e floor is tiled in a light taa color. The tack i 
board space^^are dark hrox^TBSTd^ed with tan frames. Three 
"banks" of white^fluoresceiM: lights hang fr^ the white tiled 
celling. 

The furniture In the room consists entirely of moveable 
pieces (see Figure 1). The teacher's desk is a long light-colored 
oak desk with matching wooden chair. This desk is located in 
front of the windows. A four drawer gray filing cabinet is situ- 
ated b.ehind the desk. The children's desks are^rouped in five 
locations around the room. The desks have light-colored wooden 
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c. 
d. 
e. 
f . 



Reading Table 
Desks 

Teachers Desk 
File Cabinet 
Tables 
Book Cases 



h. Free Standing Globe 

i. Clock 

J. Bulletin Boards 

k. Closet 

1. Screen 

m. Windows 



n. Door 

o. Counter 

p. Sink 

q. Black Board 

r. Spelling Table 



Figure 1; Initial classroom; organisational plan. 
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tops. The tops can be raised on their hirges so that the chil- 
dren can store school materials inside. The- base of the desk 
and the legs are metal. Near the door a wooden filing cabinet 
known as fche children's "cubby-hole" is located. One long table 
sticks-out from the west wall occupying the space between the two 
windows. This wooden table is used by the children when they 
write stories for the teacher. Another long wooden table is 
located at the front of the class and is used as a place where 
the teacher and children meet for reading instructions. A round 
wooden table with metal legs is situated near the east wall black- 
board. This table is used by. the children during spelling 
instruction* 

Each "tack board" in the classroom is occupied by the 
children's work. These board spaces are brightly decorated and 
are identifiable by a title representative of a content topic 
thelkhlldren are developing. For exaii5)le, the language arts 
"tack board" is located 9n the west wall near the north wall 
blackboard. This "tack bljard'* is identified by the title "My 
Pet." The children wrote stories about their pets and either 
drew or took pictures of their pets and posted them next to the 
stories. The science "tack bbarcP* on the south wall contains 
the title "The Solar System." The topics in science are the sun, 
planets and stars. The children posted pictures representing 
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each element of the solar system* Other tad boards are sim— 
larly designed. 

This concludes the desct'lptlon of the setting for this 
^gl;^dy — Capital City, Westslde neighborhood, and West side School. 
The next task Is to describe the approach employed to discover 
the knowledge the Inhabitants of the classroom possess and use 
in Itumlng and applying their reading skills in these settings. 
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CHAPTER III 
THE ETHNOGRAPHIC APPROACH 

The purpose of this chaptef^ is to provide a description and 
analysis of the planning and implementation of a study employing 
the techniques of ethnography. As was previously described in 
Chapter I, the objective of the study was to discover the cultural 
knowledge the teacher and children In one elementary school class- 
room possessed and employed as regards the acquisition of reading 
comprehension sk^^lls during reading instruction and the application 
of those reading ^kills during social studies instruction. In- 
cluded In the presentation of this chapter is an explanation and 
description of the processes employed in Initiating the study, the 
techniques and methods used to conduct the study, the processes 
used to gain entry into a teacher's classroom, an account of other 
obstacles which were overcome before the initial entry into the 
classroom, and a brief overview description of the inhabitants who 
were integral participants in the study. 

Tools of Ethnography 
t An investigator doing ethnographic field-wordi employs many 

and varied tools and techniques to collect informefiom. Observa- 
tion is one of the techniques an investigator employl^. An ethno«* 
grapher observes the behavior of the inhabitants in a natural 
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Setting. The tool of observation can be employed in two ways. 
The first is known as non-participant observation. An ethno- 
grapher enters a setting and merely watches the behavior of the 
inhabitants as they go about their daily routines. The observer 
is set ^part from the inhabitants in that .there is little or no 
direct interaction between the two. Also, the observer usually 
situates himself /herself at the back of a room or in a comer 
out of the path of |^e inhabitants. The observer does not 
participate with the inhabitants. A second form of observation 
is participant observation. The observer becomes an active 
participant with the inhabitants within a setting. The observer, 
by becoming an active participant, attempts to become accepted as 
an integral part of the group. This does not mean the observer 
assumes the role of a native, but he/she participates with the 
natives while still maintaining the observer's role. 

In this study, the observer adopted both forms^ of observa- 
tion. For example, when the reading groups met. with the teacher, 
the observer merely observed and recorded the interactions and 
behaviors of the individuals at the reading table. Each of the 
thirty-nine non-participant observations of the reading group 
sessjLons was also tape recorded so that the exact content of 
eactl group meeting was documented. Interaction and/or communi- 
cation between the children and the observer were non-existent 
during the group sessions, There were occasions, however, when 
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the children and the observer did Interact and communicate to 
complete a task that^had been assigned by the teacher. Situations 
of this nature frequently arose while the chll Iren worked on their 
reading workbook assignments. Aiother Instance occurred when the 
children went on an overnight field trip to a state nature pre- 
serve. The observer went along on this trip as a participant and 
as a chaperon. In this particular Instance, the children and the 
observer frequently littaracted and participated together in 
activities directed by the nature preserve guides. Also, an 
opportunity was provided fox* some of the children and the ob- 
server to share experiences at night as they lodged togetht. in 
the same "bunkhouse." Other occasions of shared participation 
between the observer and the children occurred throughout the 
study. 

Another tool an ethnographer employs to gather information 
is the personal interview. The ethnographer arranges to speak 
privately with individuals within the setting so that questions 
about the culture can be answered (Spradley, 1979). l^tt views 
were a vital source of the information-gathering process. A total 
of three £ormal in-^depth interviews lasting about one hour and a 
half each were held with the teacher. These interviews were ar- 
ranged at the convenience of the classroom teacher after the child- 
ren had left school for the day. The interviews were spaced-out 
over the four month observation period with one occurring approxi- 
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mately every three or four weeks. The focus of the interviews 
with the teacher was on the instruction the children had received 
and the reading and social studies activities the classroom in- 
habitants had participated in during the three or four weeks 
prior to the interview. Other informatioi. about the operation of 
the school and classroom and the abilities and programs of various 
children was obtained from the teacher during informal conversa- 
tions. Conversations usually occurred prior to the arrival of " 
the children for the beginning of each school day. 

In addition to the teacher interviews, twenty of the twenty- 
six childre)! in the classroom were interviewed at least once. A 
total of thirty-four interviews with children were conducted. An 
interview with a child, in most cases» occurred directly after 
the child had participated with his/her reading group at the 
reading table with the teacher. The interviews usually lasted 
about twenty minutes. The schedule of the interviews was 
designed so that a child would not be taken out of a learning 
situation in which the teacher was providing direct instruction 
either to the individual child or the whole class. The content 
of most interviews with the children centered around the 
activities and assignments in which they had been engaged during 
the redding and social studies instructional times. 

In an attempt to understand further the reading program at 
Westside School, informal conversations were initiated with 
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several classroom teachers from various grade levels. These 
conversations occurred usually before school began or during the 
morning recess period. In most instances, the conversations were 
entered into to discover the procedures these teachers followed 
to provide reading instruction. The discussions also elicited 
vague descriptions of the reading content in many classrooms. 

Finally, a two hour and forty minute interview was conducted 
with Mrs. Leary, the school principal. Although she was not one 
of the prime actors of interest, a great amount of time was spent 
with her obtaining and clarifying information about various 
aspects of the community and school. The content of this inter- 
view centered on the social characteris.tics of the community and 
school, how the reading and social studies programs were selected 
and implemented, and a general characterization of the teaching 
that evolved at West side School. As chief educational adminis- 
trator, Mrs. Leary *s knowledge and understanding of the operation 
of the school and of specific classrupsi practices were sought to 
provide an overall conception of reading and social studies 
instruction at Westside School. 

A third technique employed by some ethnographers for obtain- 
ing information from and about a group of people \ln a setting is 
to collect samples of any documents shared by the it^habitants. 
The documents may take any form. The documents exchanged be- 
tween the teacher and his children consisted of workbook pages. 
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sheets of teacher-prepared-questions, tests, rnd the like. 
Copies of each activity page, workbook page anJ notice given to 
the children was collected and saved. 

Entry 

Entry is a special problem for an ethnographer. Entry is 
defined as niaklng a personal .contact with an individual or group 
of people that one wishes to study, and thereby gaining access 
to the Individual or group. Entry often becomes a problem when 
an observer constantly surveys, over a long period of time, the 
social behavior of the individual or group he/she is studying. 
Wolcot 1^^(1971) claims that another problem of entry results be- 
cause ethnographers usually lack an explicit statement of research 
purposes, which may induce the inhabitants to become suspicious of 
the observer's motives. According to Wolcott, this condition is 
especially prevalent in school settings because administrators 
are very public-relations-conscious individuals. 

In the present study, entry became an almost overwhelming 
obstacle because of the reluctance of a classroom teacher to 
allow an outside observer to enter the classroom and rema-'n in the 
classroom for a period of four months. The study was nearly 
scrapped because of the difficulties encountered in attempting to 
gain entry. 

Early in the design of the study, a list of teachers who had 
expressed an interest in participating in educational research 
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was compiled. The list of individuals was obtained as a result 
of previous research endeavors of the faculty at a state univer- 
sity educational research center. One design objective was to 
obtain the permission of a teacher to allow an observer into the 
classroom five days per week for three or four hours per day over 
a period of four months. This request did not seem unreasonable 
since ethnographers had previously entered and remained In schools 
or classrooms fo^^ven longer periods of time (Metz, 1978; Rist, 
1973; Smith & Geoffry, 1968; Spindler, 1974; and Wolcott, 1973). 
The design of this study was constructed so that the teacher who 
agreed to parf^.-ipate would not have to alter his/her teaching 
style, or classroom arrangements, or management practices or any 
other educational practices. The design was constructed to mini- 
mize the infringements upon the teacher and the children in the 
classroom. The only requirement for the teacher was to allow an 
observer into the classroom during reading and social studies 
instruction each day for four months. An interviewing schedule 
was added to the design only after the initial consultation with 
and agreement by the classroom teacher. 

The first teacher contacted agreed to listen to the study 
proposal and an appointment was scheduled. Upon arriving at the 
school, the observer was met by the teacher and her principal in 
the school lobby. After the initial introductions and an ex- 
change of pleasantries, the three individuals adjourned to the 
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eacher's classroom where the study proposal was explained. A 
detailed description of the proposed procedures and the time 
frame for the study were outlined. At the conclusion of the pre- 
sentation, a discussion between the teacher and the principal 
ensued regarding a logistical situation Involving the teacher's 
sharing teaching responsibilities with another teacher In the 
school. The principal appeared to assure the teacher that the 
problem could be remedied. No further obstacles or questions 
were posed. 

The teacher and principal Indicated they were Interested In 
participating In the study.' The teachfr agreed to allow an ob- 
server Into her classroom and Indicated jshe would work to 
alleviate the logistical problem prevl&usly mentioned. A date 
for the commencement of the study wais not arranged, but the 
teacher did Indicate she would krrange a starting time once the 
logistical problem was remedied* 

Early the next morning, the teacher called to say, *'I'm 
sorry, but I've decided your study will take too much of my time." 
She attempted to explain how she felt .about the amount of time 
the observer would be in her classropm, but finally alluded to the 
fact that her principal had said it would be too much time in the 
classroom. Evidently the time factor had been a serious consid- 
eration for the principal, but neither he nor the teacher had 
expressed any concern during the initial meeting. 
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The process of searching for a teacher who would allow an 
observer In the classroom continued. The name of a teacher in 
another school was suggested and selected because she had ex- 
pressed interest in classroom research. Before contacting the 
teacher directly, however, an appointment was made with the 
scuool principal to discuss the feasibility of conducting the 
study in the school. This approach was taken in hopes of elimi- 
nating the possibility that. the principal* would object either to 
the content or the time factor involved in the study after a 
teacher had consented. The principal was very receptive to the 
study idea and arranged an appointment with the prospective 
- teacher. 

^ The meeting w;ith the teacher was very successful as she 
fully coarrehended the direction of the study and the time factor 
involved with the amount of observation requested. By the end 
of the meeting, the teacher had agreed to allow the observer in- 
to her classroom for the purpose of watching the behavior of the 
classroom inhabitants during reading and social studies instruct 
tion. Arrangements for a beginning date were consummated. 

The next morning, the teacher called to say that she had 
reconsidered hereof fer. She stated, "I'm faced with two severe 
discipline problems in my class and an observer would represent 
an even gf eater disruptive potential." The teacher proclaimed 
a sincere concern for the children in her class as well as for 
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the content of the study. Therefore, the Idea of entering her 
classroom was abandoned. Before ending the conversation, however, 
the teacher stated that she and the school principal had assembled 
a list of teachers they thought might be Interested In the re- 
search proposal. The principal had contacted a principal In 
another school within the district and arranged an appointment 
for the observed to discuss the proposed study. 

From the outset of this next meeting, the principal was 
receptive to the study Idea. He suggested the name of a teacher 
who might be Interested in the study, but indicated that he could 
not guarantee her participation. The teacher was contacted, the 
proposal was explained to her, and for the third time a teacher 
agreed to participate. Again, this was short-lived as the 
teacher called the next day to explain that she felt that the 
interviews to be conducted with the children in the classroom 
would Infringe on their rights to privacy. After talking a few 
minutes, the teacher was assured that permission for the Inter- 
views would be obtained from the paicents and the children and* 
that those Individuals wishing not to participate would be ex- 
cluded trom the interviews. The teacher then indicated that the 
observer would be present in the classroom for too long a period 
of time. This ended the third opportunity of gaining entry into 
a classroom. 
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Although each of these attempts at gaining entry and access 
to a classroom add little to the collection of information that 
eventually took place, they do illustrate thie difficulty of 
"gaining" access or entering an educational setting. From the 
above descriptions, the conclusion can be made that some school 
personnel do not want an observer present in the school or class- 
room for an extended period of time. Since each of the teachers 
contacted was assured that changes in teaching style, classroom 
management, or curricular content would not^ required as pre- 
cursors to participation in ,the study other apprehensions 
possessed by each teacher jnust have been extremely strong. The 
study was designed to minimize the risks a teacher had to face so 
as to maximize the opportunity of gaining entry and access. 

A fourth attempt to obtain permission to observe in a 
classroom resulted in success. The observer's major professor 
arranged an introductory meeting with the Westside School 
•principal, the observer, and himself. The principal was a 
personal friend of the professor. The friendship was firmly 
established when the principal had been a graduate student and 
was enrolled in courses taught by the professor. Once the 
initial introductions were completed a discussion of the study 
followed. The principal proclaimed an interest in learning about 
the social behavior of children and teacher and what transpires 
during reading '^d social studies instruction. She mentioned 
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the name of a teacher who might be willing to participate, and 
indicated 8he would talk t/o the teacher aboiit this possibility. 

A few hours later, the principal called to say that she had 
arranged a meeting between the teacher and the observer. She 
indicated the teacher had given a preliminary agreement to 
participate. At the meeting, the teacher conditionally agreed 
to permit and to participate in the study. The conditional 
agreement was based on the one stipulation that the study be 
approved by the public school district research committee. Once 
the approval was received the observations could begin. Approval 
was received shortly thereafter and entry finally had been 
achieved. 

Once the observations for the study were underway, the 
teacher was asked in an informal conversation situation why he 
had agreed to participate. He responded with what appeared to be 
three well thought out positions or motives. These motives 
which prompted the teacher to act in the manner in which he did 
can be characterized as being opportunistic, self-motivating and 
political in nature. First, he hoped to return to college at a 
later date to obtain an advanced degree. He felt that at that 
time he would be expected to do some school research and he 
would need to gain admission to the schools. Therefore, as a 
professional, he felt obligated to allow another the same 
opportunity that he hoped to obtain. Second, the teacher 
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expressed sincere Interest in the proposed study. He was inter- 
ested in learning about the processes and procedures children 
employ while they learn reading skills. Also, he indicated an 
interest in learning about the perceptions children posses con- 
cerning the reading instruction they receive. Finaljly, he 

i 

indicated that his decision to participate was based^ on his 
principal's request. He stated his principal had pointed out 
that learning about* the elements which comprise the research 
process would be beneficial to him when he decided to initiate a 
research project. Regardless of the teacher's reason or reasons, 
entry was achieved and the relationship between the teacher and 
observer promised to be one of mutual cooperation and learning. 

Other Obstacles 

Prior to the initial observation two additional obstacles 
had to be removed. First, each child's parents were to be 
notified that a study was to be conducted in the classroom. 
Parents were informed by mail of the general content of the 
study and were given, the opportunity to request that their child 
not be included in the observations and interviews. Parents not 
wishing to* have their child included in the study were asked to 
return to the observer a rejection form which was attached to 
the letter. Not one of the twenty-six forms was returned. The 
only response received regarding a child's participation was from 
a parent seeking a more in-depth explanation of the study than 
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was provided in the letter. This information was furnished via 
a telephone conversation. The second obstacle to be removed was 
to explain to the r!vildren the purpose of the study and account 
to liiem lor the daily presence of the observer. Four days before 
the first observation, the teacher introduced the observer to the 
clasft. At that time, the children were told that the observer 
would be in their classroom each day '*to watch what you do in 
reading and social studies." Also, the children were told that 
the observer would talk to each child sometime during the four 
months of the study about the reading assignments they v/ere 
completing. The children wanted to know why the observer was 
"doing the study." The children were told the observer was con* 
ducting the study "to complete the requirements for his degree at 
the University." Several times during the course of the study, 
a few children questioned the observer again as to why he was in 
the classroom and asking questions. The standard response was 
that the observer was doing a study to complete the requirements 
fot his degree' at the University. After these obstacles had 
been cleared away classroom observations at Westside School began. 

Inhabitants 

The purpose of this section is to present a brief overview 
description of the people who were integral participants in the 
study. These descriptions are provided for the purpose of 
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introducing the main participants. Consequently, the descriptions 
are selective and in certain instances mere generalizations re- 
flecting a group of people. In-depth characterizations of the 
participants are provided in other sections of this paper. The 
people of importance to this study are: the classM^pom teacher 
Steve Bell; twenty-six children whe were pj^aced under his guid- 
ance for the school year; and the Westside School Principal, Mrs. 

Mary Leary. - o 

Upon meeting Steve Bell for the first time one is likely to 
be struck by the confidence and determination which characterizes 
his speech and mannerisms. His Initial handshake is firm and 
tight. As Steve talks and listens, however, he projects an easy 
smile, from behind a full beard of light brown and reddish brown 
hair. 

During the course of the study, a conversation with Steve 
was always easy to initiate. He was willing to discuss his use 
of methods and materials or the abilities and work habits of 
specific children in the classroom, or the expectations he had 
for each child. Steve Bell expressed his opinions and feelings 
openly with whomever he came In contact, children or observer. 
During conversations about his teaching style and the subject 
content, Sueve exhibited and professed a sense of self-assurance 
that what he did or what he used to provide instruction was 
appropriate for children. He was confident in his ability to 
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assess the needs of the children and then administer proper 
Instruction to meet their needs. Yet, Steve was realistic 
enough to realize that he was not going to evoke drastic changes 
In the ability of some of the children. For ex-^mple, Patty, the 

child identified by Steve Bell as the lowest reader in the class, 

t 

was initially placed in a basal reader text with two other chil- 
dren of comparable ability. This proved to be a mistake because 
Patty could not keep up with the others in the group. According 
to Mr. Bell, Patty "couldn't handle material both the writien 
workbook and the reading material.'** Although .he expressed a 
desire for Patty to succeed at the higher level, he realized he 
had to reduce his expectations of Patty's ability and place her 
in a more suitable basal reader level. 

Mr. Bell was cognizant of the abilities of the children in 
his classroom and at/tempted to meet each child's needs. He 
treated each child as an individual and appeared to project 
expectations of each child based on his/her own ability. For 
example. Angle was considered to be an excellent reader by her 
peers, yet, Mr. Bell classified her as an excellen|^"ldentlf ler 
of words.** Mr. Bell waa aware that Angle could not reflect about 
and talk at a level beyond what was written on the printed page. 
She could not assimilate and synthesize information from various 
sources in order to make comparisons or draw conclusions, Conse*- 
quently, Mr. B^ll did not place her in the highest reading group 
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even thoui^b her word recognition ability and love of reading 
were comparable to those children placed In that read ^roup. 

Mr, Bell treated the children v^ry humanely. He aid not 
speak In a derogatory manner or yell at the children. He often 
showed he cared how th hildren felt when they were placed in 
uncomfortable or potentially embarrassing situations. While 
talking to a child Mr. Bell often placed his arm around the 
child or reached out to touch the child in some way. This was 
Mr. Beli's method of informing the child he cared. There wern 
many humorous moments in the classroom and although most of the 
moments occurred at the expense of the children a special sense 
of compassion pervaded during most of the incidents. No one 
child served as a continual scape-goat. In fact, Mr. Bell 
appeared to select carefully the Individuals and the appropriate 
times for exposing a humorous event. During the course of the 
school year, Mr Bell had identified those children who were 
able to accept a joke at their own expense. The more sensitive 
and easily embarrassed children were not used as objects of 
laughter. As an example, there was the day Kevin had difficulty 
at the pencil sharpener. Kevin asked Mr. Bell for a new pencil. 
Mr. Bell handed the boy an unsharpened pencil and Kevin pro- 
ceeded to the pencil sharpener to sharpen it. Kevin cranked 
and cranked and cranked the sharpener frequently removing the 
pencil to see that no point had been formed. As Mr. Bell watched 
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he began to laugh, but to laugh quietly enough so that none of 
the children in the class noticed the situation. Kevin continued 
to crank the sharpener until the pencil was but a nub and yet no 
pencil point. By this time, tears were inHr. 3ell*s eyes from 
laughing so hard. Still none of the other children were aware of 
what was happening. Mr. Bell finally called Kevin over to his 
desk and gave him another new pencil which had been ptesharpened. 
Mr. Bell knew that Kevin was a very sensitive child g(nd a con- 
certed effort was made to spare the child from an eflibarrassing 

/ 

situation which was eminently funny. / 

/ 

Mr. Bell not only knew the abilities ai^d sensitivities of 
the children but also was aware of the problems ^faost of them 
faced at home. He often described the actions^ of a child in 
terms of the child's home situation. One example of this was 
Missy. Mr. Bell described Missy as^a very thoughtful and caring 
child who was extremely patient with her peers. He attributed 
Missy's patience and understanding to the fact that she often 
cared for her mentally retarded little brother. Consequently, 
Mr. Bell often placed Missy in situations in which she helped 
children who were experiencing difficulty with a task. Mr. Bell 
characterized and came to understand other children in a very 
similar manner. When interacting with the children, Mr. Bell 
was sensitive to and knowledgeable about each child in terms of 
ability, interest, an4 home situation. 
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Mr, Bell did I ve his demanding side, however. When he 
made an assignment he ex^^ected each child to complete the 
assignment on time. When assi ,aments were not finished on time 
- t^e children- faced^he consequences. One day Mr., Bell was to 
meet with the most advanced reading group of children. The 
children were to discuss several chapters of a book which had 
been assigned the week before. As the children were called to 
the front reading table, Monica told Mr. Bell she had not 
finished the assignment. Mr. Bell sent her back to her desk to 
complete the assignment while the rest of the reading group 
members met to discuss the chapters. In addition to sending her 
back to her desk, Mr. Bell sent a note to Monica's parents ex- 
plaining the situation concerning their daughter. Mr. Bell 
frequently alerted parents that their children were not doing 
or completing their assigned work. In conversations with Mrs. 
Leary, the school principal, some parents had indicated to her 
that tfiey appreciated Mr. Bell*s keeping them informed. Mr. Bell 
tried to impress upon the children the importance of completing 
theJr work on time. 

One of the main goals Mr. Bell tried to achieve with the 
children was to have them develop an independence to deal with 
contingencies as they arose. In order for the children to make 
decisionii, he allowed them much freedom. When the freedom to 
make decisions was abused, the children were made aware of their 

\ 
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transgressions. An illustration of this involv«^ the children 
returning from an art class. Most days when the children returned 
they were chattery. Usually, Mr. Bell asked t;^e children to quiet 
down before he began the next activity. One day, however, he sat 
at his desk and waited approximately five minutes for the 
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to quiet down. Once the children realized -^trT^ell was waTtlnf^ ^ 
for them, he explained in a rather calm voice that since they had 
taken five minutes of his time he would take some their time. 
Then, he proceeded from desk to desk emptying on the floor the 
contents of any desk that was messy. He explained that the child- 
ren could pick up their materials during their lunch time. The 
children sat in a state of disbelief but evl^dently realizing they 
haa gone beyond their limits of freedom. The next time they came 
back from art class, the room was totally silent with the excep- 
tion of shuffling feet. Other instances in which children vio- 
lated the freedoms extended to them or could not handle their 
independence were met with similar consequences. 

Although the above is not a complete description of Mr. Bell 
as a person, some of his essential personal quaxlties and teacher 
characteristics are illustrated. A more in-depth description 
and analysis of his teaching and relationship with the children 
in his class is presented later in this paper. 

Twenty-six children shared the classroom with Mr. Bell. A 
detailed description of each child would be nearly Impossible 
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and not very productive, but some general characteristics are pre- 
sented to provide an overall sketcK iDf the class. 

There were eleven boys and fifteen girls in Mr. Bell's class. 
The class was a mixture of sixteen fourth grade children and ten 
fifth graders. According to Mrs. Leary, the composition of the class 
was created because of the declining enrollments in grades f jur and 
five, and the impossibility of hiring a teacher for each grade level. 
The decision to create this "multi-aged grouping was made basically 
because of finances." Mrs. Leary selected Mr. Bell to teach this 
class "because I felt that he had the ingredients that could cause 
a combination class to go. He's flexible, he's creative, he knows 
his curriculum, he's a very child-oriented teacher." 

Thirteen of the children lived in the Westside neighborhood 
while the other thirteen class members were bussed from nearby 
Rochester. The parents of the latter children paid taxes to Capi- 
tal City's Department of Education for the right to send their child- 
ren to Westside School. Thi$ arrangement was consummated because 
Rochester, a very small township, had not constructed or maintained 
elementary schools at the time of the study. Therefore, the Roch- 
ester residents sent one third of their school-aged children to 
the Capital City schools to receive their education. The remaining 
school-aged children of Rochester attended schools in two other 
nearby towns. 

Both Mrs. Leary and Mr. Bell classified the children, in 
terms of general academic ability, as being above average. What 
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this meant In terms of reading ability and the assigned basal 
reader levels of each child was as follows: a) one child worked 
In a third grade reader level; b) one child was reading In a fourth 
grade level; c) thirteen children were working In various books 
at the fifth grade level; d) six children were reading In a 
sixth grade reader level; and e) five children had completed 
successfully all of the levels of the basal reader program. 
These five children were reading and discussing the content of 
library books which were selected by Mr. Bell. The reading 
levels of the children ranged from approximately the third grade 
level to above the sixth grade level. Most of the children were 
clustered around the fifth grade reader level and above (see 
Table 1). 

As previously mentioned, the, children In Mr. Bellas class- 
room arrived at Westslde School from two very different locations. 
Half of the children were from the Westslde neighborhood » and the 
other half came from the Rochester area. When the children 
entered Westslde School they brought with them the friendships 
they had established In their own communities. Consequently, there 
emerged two very distinct groups of children. The two groups 
transcended the grade level designations, however. Mr. Bell had 
devlseu group arrangements which Integrated the children. For 
example, fourth and fifth graders sat and worked together In 
groups arranged according to desk placements within th^ classroom. 
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Table 1 

The Children's Assigned Reading Text 
-Level i« Hr^r Be Jri'^-Gl^srooffi 



Children 



Children's Grade 
Level 



MacMlllan 
Text /Level 



MacMlllan Text 
Readability 



Patty / 

/ 

Matt/ 


4 


Endings/ 18 




3 


4 


Cycles/22 




4 


/ 

Sbtawn 


5 


Moments/25 




5 


/' 

Andrea, 
Missy 


4 


Birds and 
Beasts/26 




5 


CJ, Crystal, 
Christine, 
Amy, Scott, 
Tracy 


4 


Wonders/ 28 




5 


Angle, Mike 
Susie, Glnl 


5 
4 


Outlets/29 
Outlets/29 




5 
5 


Holly, 
Jimmy 


5 

U 


Awakening/ 31 
Awakening/ 31 




6 

6 % 


Kevin, Doug 
Laura 


4 
5 


Inroads/ 34 
Inroads/ 34 




6 
6 


Paul, Josh, 
Karl, Lezlle, 
Heather 
Monica 


5 
4 


The Yearling 
The Yearling 
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In addition, all the children worked together on various projects 
within the curricular areas of reading, mathematics, spelling, 
language arts, and science. There was, however, a division of the 
children based on grade level designation^ in the area of social 
studies. In this singular instance, fourth graders worked 
together using their materials while fifth graders completed 
different assignments in another group. 

Although the formation of instructional groups was controlled 
by the teacher, incidents occurred within the classroom in which 
the children exhibited arrangements of self-imposed differentia- 
tion. In general, the children from Rochester made efforts to 
work together with friends from their community and to play and 
interact with each other during recess and other times in which 
they had a choice. On the playground during a Softball game for 
instance, the boys from Rochester almost always selected their 
friends from that area when forming a team. An intermingling of 
boys Ixom both communities occurred infrequently. Likewise, the 
children from the^West slde^ nelghbDr hood seem ed- to- interact-and 

work together more frequently too. During the personal inter- 
im 

views, sufhe children were asked to name their best friends from 
the classroom and invariably they selected a child from their 
own neighborhood or community. The children from one community 
often expressed the feeling that they really did not know very 
well the children from the other community. * A possible reason 
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for the existence of this situation was the fact that although 
there were no visible altercations between the groups or even 
between individuals from the groups a lack of connnunication and 
interaction existed. This is not meant to imply, however, that 
the clas^oom was a cold unf riendXy p^^^ 

The lack of communication and interaction between the children 
indicated that the children from one community had established 
strong bonds with individuals from within their own territory. 
The ties with members of the other community were less strong. 

As regards academic ability, the only visible differentia- 
tion as to community membership occurred in the reading groups. 
According to Mr. Bell, such distinctions did not exist. He main- 
tained that the children had been placed in their reading groups 
based upon the results of a reading skills test administered at 
the beginning of the school year. The list of group placements 
indicated that the children from the Westsido neighborhood domi- 
nated the upper reading levels. In fact, only one child from 
the Rochester area was placed in the top reading group. The 
middle level reading groups were composed exclusively of cTiitdren 
from the Rochester area. Finally, an equal number of children 
from each of the two communities occupied the lower level reading 
groups. Based on reaking ability, as perceived by the teacher, 
the children from the Westside community were judged more academ- 
ically able to read than the children from the Rochester area. 
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This may have been one of the factors which contributed both to 
the selection of friends and to the membership of the student 
initiated groups* A more in-depth view of the various reading 
groups and other academically oriented groups will be presented 

l ater in this paper, 

Another individual of Interest at Wesi:<)He School is the 
Principal Mrs. Mary Leary. Although she was not observed direct- 
ly in her position as principal, she did provide significant ver- 
bal information concerning the reading and social studies programs 
at Wests ide School. In addition^ she expressed her views about 
the kind and quality o^ teaching the parents of Westside School 
expected and the quality of teaching that emanated from the 
school . 

Mrs. Leary is a very personable woman. She was very recep- 
tive to the idea of educational research being conducted in her 
school. In this regard, she was cooperative and willing to share 
some of the most intricate details Involved in adminilstering an 
elementary school in Capital City. She had been the Westside 
Principal for six years and in that capacity had instituted 
changes in the educational operation at Westside. Prior to her 
service as a principal, Mrs. Leary served as a reading consultant 
in Capital City's central office of education. Before that, 
she worked as a first grade teacher in an elementary school. Mrs. 
Leary had received her Ph.D. in reading from the state University 
just before assuming her principalship position. 
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In her six years as Principal, Mrs. Leary attempted to alter 
the learning and teaching environments at Westside School. One 
of her missions was "to change the traditional philosophy to a 
degree and the picture the community had of Westside School. It 

also a i n-!««iQn given to roe by the Central Office (Superinten- 
dent's Office)." Much of the impetus for many of the alterations 
was provided by the influential parents' group of the school. The 
parents were very active and undertook many tasks to improve some 
of the physical elements, such as the playground equipment and 
student furniture, at the school. Furtherraote, the parents ex- 
pressed frequent interest in the quality of education that was 
being provided. The parents and the school staff had "a strong 
philosophy. . .of self-contained situation, meaning that the child- 
ren stay with their regular teacher all day except for music, art, 
and physical education." Consequently, when the idea of grouping 
fourth and fifth grade children together in one classroom was 
suggested, the parents became concerned that the children would 
not^eceiVer-«d€quiLte preparation in all the academic areas. 
"They have a very old unsopM^TicaTsd-fee^ng about what happens 
in a combination classroom." Mrs. Leary met with groupT 
parents to reassure them that their concerns would be addressed, 
and the needs of the children at each grade level would be met. 

Mrs. Leary spent a great deal of time serving as a public ^ 
relations expert disseminating all types of announcements and 
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Information to the community concerning Westside's educational 
program. Although some parents wanted reassurance that their 
children were receiving traditional education many ottiers were 
concerned that the teachers were too traditional in their ap-- 
preach. In regard to this, Mrs. Leary developed the role of 
negotiator in attempting to implement changes in the educational 
program. The negotiations often resulted in the maintenance of 
tradition, however. The multi-graded approach was a case in ' 
point. This change was proposed primarily because of economic 
pressures, but it w^s also viewed as being beneficial to the 
children. Many parents were not receptive to this idea, and the 
commitment of the school faculty was almost nonexixtent. For 
example, Mr. Bell experienced difficulty in establishing the 
multi-graded approach because many parents insisted that their 
children be provided separate graded content materials in social 
studies. In another instance, Mrs. Leary attempted to negotiate 
the creation of a gifted and talented program. ^Each Friday after- 
noon time was set aside when everyone in the' school would take 
•*time out" to work on a "creative project." This was an attempt 
to encourage the teachers to view their instruction differently. 
The program lasted but a short time because the teachers were not 
committed to the idea. Mrs. Leary commented, "the enthusiasm for 
the concept wore off because I was not always present to oversee 
the activities." 
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Another area of interest to Mrs. Leary has been reading in- 
struction. Her involveii»cnt in reading curriculum transcended the 
Westside School reading program. In fact, she served on a committee 
that was instrumental in adopting and implementing the MacMillan R 
Heading Program in Capital City's schools. Mrs. deary's basic 
philosophy concerning reading instruction revol/ves around three 
notions. First, reading is a skill process^ /That is, reading is 
composed of many individual skills, and chilldren must learn and 
apply the skills. Second, teachers must individualize reading in- 
struction. The basic concept here is that teachers must use more 
than the traditional three reading groups to adequately meet the 
needs of all the children within the classroom. Finally, reading 
is to be taught using single text series instead of employing a 
multi-text approach. Mrs. Leary claimed that teachers "individual- 
ize more with the unitext adoption because it's causing us to have 
more levels (of readers) occurring within the classroom." Mrs. 
Leary readily admitted, however, that some teachers at Westside 
School "are still clinging tenaciously to the three group plan." 
She attempts to negotiate with many of the teachers to change their 
approach, but traditional practices in the use of reading materials 
and reading instruction appear to prevail. 

In other areas of the curriculum, Mrs. Leary has encouraged 
teachers to use the "project approach," This approach requires 
teachers to set goals in specific topics of interest and provide 
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a multitude of materials and techniques to attain the stated 

I 

goals* This approach was advocated because Mrs. Leary had ob- 
served th^t the teachers relied too heavily on the use of text- 
books, ^specially in science and_social studies,. She .attempted 
to ne^tiate'the "project approach" with the teachers, but the 
majofrity of teachers ordered classroom sets of social studl 
tj^sts instead. Only Mr. Bell adopted a form of ^h^ ^project 
approach." / ! 

Mrs. Leary attempted to alter the traditional image of West-7 
side School by hiring teachers who "bring in a new a'nd different 
approach to teaching than we currently had...." As teachers 
retired from the It it Westside School, Mrs. Leary hired "a 
so-called open classroom person at every grade level so that we - 
had some more traditional teacher, maybe a modified traditional 
teacher and maybe a teally open classroom person at every grade 
so that for those pei;sons who wanted an open classroom situation 
for their children they could have it all the way through West- 
side." Mrs. Leary thought this concept had been achieved "to a 
degree, but not completely." What she had succeeded in accom- 
plishing was to bring in a "variety of staff members who use a 

different teaching style " But the content of the curriculum 

remained virtually unchanged. 

Mrs. Leary attempted to negotiate changes but the education- 
al program in general appeared to be built around traditional 
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ducatlonal approaches. Mrs. Leary's efforts were summed up in 



the following quote from the Interview with her: 

You know the funny part of it Is people think that 
If you* re prlnclp;! of the school you know every- 
thing that happens In a school. I hate to tell 
you I can't . say that. I do try to spend time in 
classrooms, but when I'm in the room things happen 
differently than they did the day before or the 
day after. ... 

The above cursory descriptions and analyses of the ethno- 
graphic method auj the inhabitants selected for this study has 
provided background for the further investigation of reading in 
struction and the learning ol reading skills in an elementary 
c^chooi classroom. The following chapter is an in-depth view of 
the teacher's characteristics and processes and procedures he 
employs to teach children to learn and apply reading skills. 
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CHAPTER IV 
READING INSTRUCTION IN THE CLASSROOM 

/ 
/ 

A logical step in the progression of trying to understand 
and describe the cultural knowledge inhabitants in one elementary 
' school classroom possess and us.^ relative to reading instruction 
is to characterize the reading behaviors and activities of the 
inhabitants during the instructional periods. To attempt to 
describe uhe behaviors and activities of each inhabitant in the 
set;ting is impossible. Therefore, the fo] lowing is a discussion 
of three of the nine reading groups which exist in Mr, Bell's 
classroom. A description of each of the three groups of children 
is presented for the following reasons- First, each group repre-^ 
sents a separate and different category of general reading 
ability within the classroom. Second, each of the three reading 
groups is described so as to illustrate the different teaching 
approaches Mr, B^ell employed to teach children specific reading 
skills. Finally, the characterizations of each of the three 
groups are presented as being representative of the behaviors and 
activities of all the reading groups in the classroom, A trans- 
cription of one instructional session of each of the tnree read- 
ing groups is provided in Appendix A, 
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General Procedures for Reading 

Before describing the activities of each specific reading 
gr-up, however, the general overall organizational patterns and 
procedures associated with reading instruction as envisioned and 
employed by !'r. Bell must be known. ''ReaJing time'' occurred each 
day from 8:45 A.M. to 10:00 A.M.. During that time, the children 
were expected to complete the reading assignments Mr. Bell dis- 
pensed during the reading group sessions. In most instances, the 
assignmeats the children were given consisted of reading a story 
from their basal reader text and completing the workbook pages 
which' accompanied each story. Sometimes, the children of one 
group were asked to complete an "ei^tra as:^ignment." One example 
of an extra assignment was to describe the story illustrations. 
That task consisted of looking at each picture in the story the 
" children had just read and then locating a sentence from the 

story text t.o describe each picture. Another example of an extra 
assignment for the children was for them to write a short paper 
or paragraph detailing, their understanding of the purpose the 
author had envisioned in writing the story. Still another ejc- 
ample of an extra assignment the children completed was to write 
the "climax of the story" they had read. No pattern of frequency 
was established for dispensing extra assignments, buL r^ost read- 
ing groups completed one of the above assignments at least once 
auring the course of the observational period. If the children 
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finish all of their assignments before they were to meet in 
the reading group again, Mr. Bell encouraged the children to read 
library books for their language arts and book report assignments 
or to r^ad just for pleasure. Mr. Bell expected all the children 
in the classroom to be reading duri|ig thi reading time. 

After allowing the children three weeks at the begin .xng of 
the school year, "to get comfortable in the room," Mr. Bell admin- 
istered a series of reading tests to each child. The tests were 
criterion-referenced reading skills tests procured ft;om the 
materials provided in the MacMilla.i R Reading Program (Smith and 
Wardhaugh, 1975). According to Mr. Bell, he had "two purposes in 
mind when I gave these tests." The first purpose was "to assess 
the reading skill abilities c nee^ of the kids at various' 
(reading) levels provided by the MacMillan R Program." The 
second purpose was "to see imi:rovements or regressions" in the 
children's reading abilities after being out of school over the 
summer vacation period. As regarded the second purpose, Mr, Bc^li 

sought information about the current reading abilities and levels 

/ 

of the children so as not to relay too heavily upon a previous 
teacher's judgment. The array of scores the children achieved 
ranged from "the low third grade reading level," MacMillan text 
level seventeen, to "above the sixth ^rade reading level," 
Macy Ian :ext level thirt^' >ix. 
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The MacMillan R Reading Program (1975) is a basal reader 
pro^^am. The program consists of thirty-six specific levels of 
reading. Each level is a separate text. The thirty-six levels 
are grouped intp si3< grade levels. For example, text levels 
twenty-five to thirty ehce designated for use by children in the 
fifth grade. The content of the pt'ogram is based on the teaching 
and learnii/g of specific reading skills in the areas of decoding, 

V(;cabulary development, comprehension, and study skills. Each of 

, < - ■ ■ ._ ' « 

the thirty-six text levels of the MacMillan R Reading Program is 
composed of a number of stories and poems appropriate for chil- 
dren reading at a particular ability level. .According to the 
authors of the program, the stories in a separate text level 
have a specific range of readability. For example, text evel 



readability of the scories in text level twenty-five may range 
from 4.8 to 5.2 or some similar readability range. The read- 
ability of the texts and consequently the stories are based on 
the difficulty of the vocabulary an(^ the s>ntactic difficulty, 
whirh is measured »y sentence length (Fry, 1977). The MacMillan 
K Program includes a workbook for each text level. The workbook 
consists of written excerciscs to be used for learning and 
prarticing the reading skills which are contained in the Program. 
Fn addition, the Program authors included a series of criterion- 
reference pre-assessments of reading skill ability at each text 
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level* Also, a collection of practice worksheets based on the 
Program's list of reading skills is provided* The texts formed 
the major part of Mr. Bell's classroom reading program* 

Once the criterlon--referenced tests, were administered and 
scored, Mr* Bell grouped the children into nine independent and 
different levels of reading ability within the MacMillan R Read- 
ing Program* The decision to place children together in groups 
was based on the achievement and needs of each child as revealed 
on the criterion-referenced tests* The following is a descrip- 
tion of the composition of the groups at the various reading 
levels as the observations commenced. The reader will note that 
the conventional meaning and use of the word "group** is not used 
in this discription* Mr. Bell employed the term group to identify 
the different reading text levels and the children's reading abil- 
ity levels present in his classroom* Consequently, a group con- 
sisted of one or moxe individuals. The discussion which follows 
is not to be perceived as a discussion of reading achievement, 
since reading achievement is discussed at length in a later chapter. 
This is merely an accounting of the group's membership, the 
members' reading ability level, and the texts they are reading* 

One child, Patty, was reading at a "low third grade level." 
She was reading from text level seventeen. Beginnings , of the 
MacMillan R Program. Matt, the sole member of another group, was 
working at a beginning fourth grade level, level twenty-two. 
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Cycles . Shawn was the only member of another group. He was 
reading at a low fifth grade level, level twenty-five, Moments , 
Andrea and Missy comprised another group, and they were beginning 
to work in a fifth grade level. They had just completed level 
twenty-four, Moonball. Moonball was the last text of the fourth , 
grade level. Crystal, CJ, Christine, Amy, Tracy, and Scott were 
a group of children reading at a middle fifth grade level, level 
twenty-seven. Signals . Another group consisting of Angle, Mike, 
Susie, and Ginny was reading from text level twenty-nine. Outlets . 
This was a high .ifth grade level text. Holly and Jimmy were 
reading from text level thirty-one. Awakening . Awakening was the 
beginning text of the sixth grade level in the MacMillan R Pro- 
gram. Another group, Kevin, Doug, and Laura, was working in level 
thirty-four. Inroads. This group was reading from a middle sixth 
^rade level text.. The remaining group in the classroom was not 
reading from any text level of the MacMillan Program as the indi- 
viduals of the group had completed successfully all of the skills 
tests at the oeginning of the school year. A discussion of three 
of the nine groups is presented later in thi? chapter. Here, the 
purpose is to outline in very general terms the content of a 
reading group session at the front reading table with Mr. Bell. 

A Typical Reading Group Discussion Session 
While the children worked at their desks, Mr. Bell usually 
sat at the reading table located in a portion of the northwest 
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corner of the classroom. It was here that he met with one read- 
ing group at a time. Mr. Bell did not meet with each reading 
group each school day. On the contrary, he attempted to meet with 
only three reading groups each day. Consequently, most reading 
groups met two or three times per week while some groups met only 
once per week. Each reading groAp session lasted approximately 
twenty minutes fro^i the time the children were called to the read- 
ing table by Mr. Bell until the time they returned to their desks 
to complete their assignments. 

Generally, a reading group session consisted of the following 
tasks and activities. First, Mr. Bell called a group of children 
to the fr^mt- reading table. He usually identified a group by the 
name of one of the members of the group or by the text the group 
members was reading. For example, Angie, Mike, Susie, and Ginny 
were members of one reading group. Mr. Bell invariably referred 
to that group as "Angie 's Group". Once the children arrived at 
the table with their reading materials, text and workbook, Mr. 
Bell directed them to write another title for the story. The 
story was one the children had read from their basal text since 
the last time the group had met. Each child wrote a title on a 
page stapled inside the front cover of his/her workbook. After 
all children in the group completed the task, Mr. Bell asked each 
child in the group to discuss the title he/she had selected. In 
conjunction with the title discussion, a more thorough review of 
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the story ensued. Following the discussion, Mr. Bell asked the 
children to open their workbooks to a specific page. Usually, 
the page was a vocabulary pretest exercise which the children 
were asked to complete. A vocabulary pretest consisted of a 
series of sentences with open blanks and a choice of three words 
to fit into each blank to complete the sentence. The words that 
fit into the blanks were words the children would encounter as 
they read the next text story. The children completed the pre- 
test page by themsleves. Then, Mr. Bell and the children surveyed 
the pretest together with the children making corrections of words 
they had identified incorrectly • Next, Mr. Bell read the direc- 
tions for each workbook page he expected thp children to complete. 
The pages were designed to accompany the basal text story the 
children were to read. Once the directions were read, Mr. Bell 
told the children when the completed workbook pages were to be 
submitted to him. He also assigned a date when the group would 
meet to discuss the story. If an extra assignment was to be 
given Mr. Bell made that assignment then. Mr. Bell dismissed the 
group and the children returned to their desks to begin their 
assignments. Mr. Bell then called another reading group to the 
front table and proceeded through the same process again. 

l^e Yearling Reading Group 

The intent is to describe in detail the activities of three 
of the reading groups present in Mr. Bell's classroom. As stated 
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earlier, each reading group was representative of all the reading 
groups in the classroom. Therefore, three types of readers are 
identified: a) appliers; b) tacit appliers; and c) non-appliers. 
The characteristics of each type of reader is explained in the 
context of the descriptions of each group. 

Upon discovering that six children "had tested-out of the 
program," Mr. Bell felt the obligation to provide the six child- 
ren ^ith instruction and materials outside of the bounds of the 
MacMillan R Program. Therefore, during the course of the year, 
Mr. Bell selected specific ''trade books" (library bocks) for the 
group of children to read. At the beginning of the study, the 
six children were completing the reading and discussing of the 
book Caddie Woodlawn, by Carol Brink. Consequently, Mr. Bell was 
in the process of trying to acquire enough copies of the book. 
The Yearling , by Marjorie Rawlings. Mr. Bell had selected The 
Yearling as the next book the group would read. Mr. Bell was 
experiencing some difficulty in obtaining a sufficient number of 
copies of The Yearling , however. One problem was that the school 
librarian was able to locate only three copies of the book in the 
entire school. An additional two copies were owned by Mr. B^ll. 
Therefore, Mr. Bell asked the children of the group to bring a 
copy of the book from home if they har' one. There was no response 
to his request. After waiting three days for a response, Mr. Bell 
purchased two copies of The Yearling at a local bookstore. Since 
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the children were to begin reading The Yearling , the group assumed 
the appellation, the Yearling Group and was called that for the 
duration of the observational period. 

The Yearling Group members were Karl, Heather, Lezlie, Paul, 
Monica; and Josh, Mr. Bell regarded those children as his "best 
group of readers'* and also considered them to be "just good kids.** 
The childrer also deemed themselves to be the best readers in the 
classroom. They demonstrated their confidence when each child, 
separately, was asked to identify who he/she thought was the best 
reader in t\ye class. Invariably, each child selected the name of 
an individual from the Yearling Group. In addition, members of 
other reading groups identified members of the Yearling Group as 
the best readers in the class. The Yearling Group members were 
also the most vocal participants in the social studies instruc- 
tional groups. Each Yearling^ Group men^ber seemed capable" of 
reading the material presented, digesting it, and discussing the 
content of the material during class discussion times with greater 
understanding than other class members. Consequently, the 
Yearling Group members often dominated the social studies dis- 
cussions. 

Tlie first day the Yearling Group met, Mr. Bell did not 
possess a sufficient number of books; for each group member co 
have a copy. He indicated that arrangements we'^e being made to 
acquire two additional copies of The Yearling , but for the next 
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day or so two children, "Paul and Josh, will share a book." There 
was little discussion during the first group session since Mr. 
Bell -did most of the talking. First, he described the setting of 
the story to the children. He told them The Yearling was a story 
"about some people who talk differently from the way we talk." 
He also indicated that the children were to read carefully since 
the reading would often be "difficult because of the different 
language and the complexity of the characters in the story." Once 
that message was delivered Mr. Bell assigned the children the 
first five chapters to read before the next group meeting. The 
next session was scheduled one week from the initial meeting. No 
other assignments accompanied the reading. Then each child left 
the reading table and returned to his/her desk. 

The day after the initial Yearling Group reading session, 
Paul and Josh each received his o\-m copy of the book. The two 
boys no longer needed tu share a book in common. During the days 
that followed the initial Ye^arling Group meeting, group members 
were periodically observed during the early morning "reading time" 
at their own desks with the book in their hands and turning the 
pages. Many of the Yearling Group children did not spend the 
entire reading time reading The Yearling . Instead, several group 
members used their alotted time to go to the school library/ IMC 
to select a book either for the language arts assignment qr a 
book for the biweekly book report. The time each member of this 
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group spent in the library varied. Sohie group members went to 
the library each day while others visited only occasionally. For 
exanole, Karl, Paul, and Josh went to t%e library each day to read 
their assignments. They read their assignments while resting in 
the "loft." The loft was an area set as^ide in the library for 
clfildren who wanted to read in quiet and^ sof t surroundings. The 



chtildren who 
loit was a tv 



:wo-decked wooden structure. VThrow pillows" had been 
made for the deck and they served as comfirt spots for the chil- 
dren. Karl indicated that he liked to go the loft to read 
"because it's too noisy in the classroom."! Other children ex- 
pressed similar reasons for going to the library to work on their 
reading assignments. \ 

As long as the children were reading/ sWecting, or working 

1 

with a book during the "reading time" each d^y, Mr. Bell paid 
little attention to .the Yearling Group childrlen as they worked. 
In this regard, the children were left on thekr own to complete 
their assignments. Usually, Mr. Bell grantedjthe Yearling Group 
members one week to complete their reading ass 



the children worked on their assignments so we 



ignments. Since 
11, Mr. Bell had no 



need to reprimand any of the Yearling Group me|nbers for not work- 
ing. The childrt orked independently. That; is, they decided 

i 

on their own when and how much of their assignment they would 
read each day in order to observe Mr. Bell's deadline for com- 
pleting the work. That type of independence by Yearling Group 
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members occurred not only in reading but also in all other, sub- 
ject areas. Once an assignment of any kind was made and a time 
limit for completi .g the assignment specified, the children in 
the Yearling Group were left on their own to complete the work. 
In most cases, Yearling Group members accoi^^shed their tasks on 
time. Monica provided an example of onefexceptlon, however. A 

reading assignment was made, but Montca became so engrossed with 

/ 

/ 

/ 

reading a book for her biweekly book report that she failed to 
complete The Yearling assignment by the designated time. As the 
children approached the read^g /table for their reading d-'scus- 
sion, Monica informed Mr. Bfell that she had not finished the 
readings. Mr, Bell sent Monica back to her desk to complete her 
assignment while the other group members met to discuss the con- 
tents of the readings. After the group discussion, Mr. Bell made 
;arrangements to meet with Monica on the next day to discuss what 
she had misled. 

After the expiration of one week, Mr. Bell called the Year- 
ling Group to the reading table. Lezlie was absent from school 
that day and her absence was so noted by the group members. Mr. 
bell began the session by asking "....were there any impressions 
ot the book that you've had just so far in reading the first five 
chapters?" Individually, each member was asked to respond in 
some way to that question, while the other group members listened. 
After all members had completed a response to the question, Mr. 
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Bell rephrased the question, "Are there any othi^r impressions 
you got from the book or any other feelings from the book?" The 
interactions, in response to the question, appeared to be spontar 
neous^ Each meniber dpoke up when he/she had something to add ^ 
the conversation, tn addition, each member was allowed to talk 
and complete, his/her statement without interruption. 

Once the preliminary questions were asked aad answered, Mr, 
ieil theiSi^sked a series of questions to try to reveal the per- 
sonalities of the main characters in the story. He asked the 
chJLldren tD identify the main characters and to say something 
about each character the children had met so far in the first five 
chapters. For each answer, Mr. Bell requested \that each child 
substantiate his/her answer by supplying a fact or detail from 
the text. For example, Mr, Bell asked Motiical what she thought 
of the Forresters, one of the families in I the story. Monica res- 
ponded, "I think they're just big creeps."/ Tn that Mr, Bell asked, 
"Why do you say that?" The purpose of the question was to force 
Monica to substantiate her answer with an observation she had 
made from the text of the story. Mr, Bell o^ten used that ploy 
to compel the children to relate the text of the story to the 
opinions they had formed as they read. 

As the group discussion continued, Mr, Bell asked several 
other questions. For example, he asked the children to cite 
what they thought to be a "humorous episode" in the story. 
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Another exaisple of a question was to ask the children to identify 
"a scene from the story that Is somewhat sad." After the children 
made a few comments about sad scenes, Mr,, Bell selected a brief 
segment of one of the chapters he thought was sad and read it 
aloud ro the entire group. After rtie reading, Karl attempted to 
relate the sad scene Mr. Bell had protrayed to a situation in 
which one of his^ fellow classmate's pet died. For another stu- 
dent. Heather, the scene Mr, Bell read brought back memories of a 
scene she had read in Caddie Woodlavn . At that juncture, Mr. Bell 
asked, "Are there any similarities between the two ^)oks Caddie 
Woodlawn and The Yearling ?" The purpose of Mr. Bell's question 
was to have the children make comparisons of the various situa- 
tions they had encountered in their reading. Then, Mr. Bell and 
the children spent a considerable amount of time describing and 
analyzing the similarities between the two books. 

During the latter part of the discussion -with the Yearling 
Grdvp, Mr. Bell asked, "How many of you found the reading diffi- 
cult?" The question was in response to ^polnt Mr. Bell had made 
the previous week when he Informed the childrein that the reading 
would be difficult for them. In answer to the question, Karl 
stated, that the print in the book was small and that the "charac- 
ters aren't saying much." Monica pointed out that she didn't 
understand what some of the terms the characters used meant. Mr. 
Bell followed with, "Yeah, the dialect and customs are somewhat 
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difficult to understand too." One element whlcli appeared to be 

evident In all Yearling Group sessions was the attempt to relate 

■* 

Information obtained from the present readings and discussions to 
knowledge acquired during previous sessions or even previous 
books. The Yearling Group members continually applied the know- 
ledge and skills they had learned to present situations and con- 
ditions. 

The content of the discussion during this one reading group 
session was presented as being characteristic of all the Yearling 
Group discussion sessions. Mr. Bell asked t/he questions and the 
children answered them. The children, in fact, asked few ques- ^ 
tions. During the session referred to above, only one question 
was asked by a child. Monica's question was, "What is a sow?" 
Mr. Bell's response was, "You should look that up. I shouldn't 
have to be telling you what that is." All questions that were 
related to vocabulary were handled in a very similar manner. The 
children in the Yearling Group were expected to seek out inde- 
pendently unfamilar vocabulary and be prepared to discuss any and 
all terms that arose during the discussion sessions. 

Before the group session ended, Mr. Bell asked the children 
to write down a few points he wanted them to glean from the next 
reading assignment. ^le asked the children to locate the follow- 
ing kinds of scenes in the next five chapters, six through ten: 
"I want you to be able to describe a heartwarming scene.... Can 
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you find a scene that Is comical or humorous? I want you to 
choose a scene that you feel the author did a very good job in 
describing the scenery. See If you can locate a simile. And 
see if you can find a scene that shovs bravery." After making 
that assignment^ Mr. Bell indicated that the work was to be com- 
pleted one week from the present session. Before dismissing the 
group members, Mr. Bell warned, *'Make sure you've read thos« 
chapters. This is a very thick book and we're going to, move very 

fast. So make sure you keep up." At that, the group members 

\ 

returned to their desks. 

In suoinary to this Juncture, several observations about 
reading instruction for the Yearling Group members was made. 
First, specific skill instruction and practice was not identified 
as such at any time during the group sessions. Next, the child- 
ren discussed very little of the story ap3ng themselves. Dis- 
cussion was initiated by the teacher, Mr. Bell. Finally, the 
Yearling Group members were expected^ to arrive at the front read- 
ing table fully prepared to discuss the content of the assigned 
readings. If a member was not prepared he/she returned to his/her 
desk and completed the assignment. 

At the conclusion of the last Yearling Group discussion 
session, Mr. Bell gave a test to the children on the content of 
the entire text of The Yearling . He described this activity to 
the observer as "trying to see if the children understand what 

1 
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weWe Jbeen reading the past two months." The test was based on 
Mr. Bell's conception of the reading skills he taught during the 
reading group discussion sessions- That Is, the questions on the 
test were presented as a reflection of the reading skills Mr, 
Bell attempted to teach the children during the discussion ses- 
sions. Mr. Bell considered the test ^o be the culminating 
activity In the area of reading for the Yearling Group. A tran- 
scription of the Yearlinig Group test is provided in Appendix A. 

« 

Appllers of Reading Skills ^---^ 

The children assigned to the Yearling Group were appllers of 
reading skills. An applier was an Individual who identified read- 
ing skills, defined and/or described the skills, used the reading 
skills to complete assignments, and applied the skills indepen- 
dently when reading materials for pleasure. All the members of 
the Yearling Group were identified as appllers by virtue of the 
fact that they possessed the following characteristics. First, 
all of the Yearling Group members when individually asked to list 
reading skills did so. For example, Monica identified one reading 
skill as "getting the meaning of the story." She also referred to 
••finding similes and comparing things" as reading skills. Lezli3, 
on the other hand, talked about sequence and "saying things in 
your own words" as reading skills. The list of skills they pro- 
vided Included the names of skills which were incorporated into ^ 
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the MacMlllan R Program as well as the skills that Mr. Bell said 
he taught. At no time during the course of the study did Mr. Bell 
identify any of the Yearling Group activities or assignments as 
skill activities. Yet, the appliers were able to identify and 
talk about their reading activities as skills. Next, all the 
Yearling Group members were capable of defining or explaining the 
content i»f each skill. Once a child listed a skill he/she was 
asked to explain what he/she meant by thatf appellation. Wi hout 
exception. The Yearling Group members were capable of defining 
a skill and in most instances provided an example^of the use of 
che^iil to illustrate the definition. For example, Paul defined 
getting the main idea of a story as telling "mainly what happens 
in a chapter... or story." He used an example, "your eyes are like 
pearls" to define a simile. Karl ^ave an exain)le to define lAat 
he meant by sequence. He listed the steps Jodi took to get help 
for Penny after the rattlesnake had bitten Penny* Third, each 
child exhibited his/her couipetence to use reading skills by com- 
pleting assignments both in reading and in social studies. 
Finally, the children in the Yearling Group identified themselves 
as children who read a lot of materials on their own outside of 
school. The children said they read "to get information and for 
the fun-of-it." They also indicated that their paren^ encouraged 
them to read at home "before bedtime and during free time." A 
further discussion of the appliers and their perspective of 
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reading is provided in a later chapter. At this, point it is 
sufficient merely to identify the children in the Yearling Group 

as the appliers in Mr. Bell's classroom and to specify the charac* 

/ I 
^eristics of an appller* \^ 

Patty's Reading Gr0up 

A second heading group of interest in this study was Patty's 
Group. Mr. Bell identified each of the reading groups in his 
class, except the Yearling Group, by' calling out the name of one 
member of the group. As regards Patty's particular group, Patty 
was the only member of the group; therefore, the group was known 
as Patty's Group. As will be seen Iti the following descriptions 
Patty' o Group was #6nsiderably different from the Yearling Group 
in several respects. 

Before 1>roviding the explicit details concerning Patty's 
Group, a brief historical description and analysis of Patty's 
placement in Mr. Bell's Alassroom is presented. An understanding 
of Patty's placement in Mr. Bell's classroom is essential in order 
to comprehend the complexity of the reading instruction in the 
classroom. Mr. Bell and the school principal Mrs. Leary had 
agreed that since Mr. Bell was working with children in a multi- 
graded classroom setting (fourth as well as fifth grade children) 
only children judged to be capable of functioning in a "multi- 
graded" environment %iere to be placed in his classroom. Children 
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experiencing any form of learning or social adjustment problems 
were not to be placed in Mr* Bell's classroom. Patty's placement 
in Mr. Bell's class was a clear violation of this agreement.^ Mr. 



Bell indicated that, "She (Patty) should have gone to another 
fourth grade class because 1 was supposed to get all the children 
who were... close to each other academically. . .she was too low." 



Once Mr. Bell adjusted to the situation he, 'hreadily accepted her 
(Patty) into my classroom." 

The mysterious placement of Patty into Mr. Bell's class 
began during the first week of the new school, year. On the first 
day of school, Patty was not enrolled at West side School. She 
did not arrive at the school until the latter part of the first 
week. Since Mrs. Leary was out of the building when Patty and 
her mother arrived to register, Patty's initial placement in Mr, 
Bell's class was made by the school secretary. Patty was placed 
in Mr. Bail's class because at that time he had the least number 
of children in his class. That is, in tetms of a total number of 
children when compared to the other classrooms at the fourth and 
fifth gi;ade level Mr, Bell had the least number of children. 
Consequently, he was to receive the next child to arrive in the 
fourth grade. Mr. Bell related that neither Patty nor her mother 
was asked about the possibility of any learning problems. In 
addition, Patty's recotds of transfer from the school she pre- 
viously attended were not available. Therefore, without regard 
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for ability, the school secretary assigned Patty to Mr. Bell's ^- 
alassroom. 

After only a few~d^ in the class, Mr. Bell discovered that 
Patty was "obviously at the lower end in all subject areas when 
compared to the other chUdren in the class." Mr. Bell brought 
the discrepancy of placeaent to the attention of Mrs. Leary. As 
a result, Mrs. Leary tagreed to move Patty out of the classroom 
and into another fourth grade classroom. Mr. Bell then objected 
to that solution because the move "would be rather hard on her." 
Mr. Bell Implied that the move would only upset the child and 
provide a new learning environment to which she would have to 
adjust. Therefore, Mr. Bell and Mrs. Leary agreed that Patty was 
to remain in Mr. Bell's classroom. 

In retrospect, Mr. Bell stated that keeping Patty in the room 
"maybe it's don6 some good. Maybe somehow she's picking things 
up that maybe she wouldn't in another class." Mr Bell indicated 
that he didn't think Patty had become an "outcast^' or "feels 
isolated" in the room and that "she and Christine have been hitting 
it off pretty well." stated further that he's "sure everyone 
in the class knows that she's lower than they are, but I don't 
...feel she feels badly about herself. She seems comfortable in 
the class." 

Ac the beginjdng of the year, Patty took the MacMillan R 
Reading Program pre-assessments. Based on Patty's pre-assessment 
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activities, Hr. Bell assigned her to a reading group with Matt. 
Ii^ially, Paltt>kand Matt worked from MacMlllan text level nine- 
teen. That was a low fourth grade level text. But, according to 
Mr. Bfell, Patty coul4 not do the reading. Consequently, he 
assigned hef to MacMlllan text level sixteen. The new placement 
was nearly two reading levels below her actual grade level. Even 
at the lower level Patty made very slow progress. According to 
Mr. Bell, however, Patty had made progress in word recognition 
skills and "I think her comprehension has gone up." 

As stated earlier, Patty's Grdup operated altogether differ- 
ently from the Yearling Group. Trying to characterize and ideal 
or typical example of Patty's group, however, is difficult at 
best. The reason for this is that Mr. Bell never seemed to 
follow the same procedure or routines from group session to group 
session with Patty, for example, sometimes, he asked her to 
write, using her own words, a title for the story she had read. 
Another time, he requested that she begin reading the story 
aloud to him. lEn the* latter instance, Patty was not required to 
write a title at all. A^id, at other times, Mr. Bell merely began 
discussing the story with Patty. Almost every time Mr. Biell and ^ 
Patty met for reading, however, a different approach was taken. 
In response to the lack of consistent procedures, Mr. Bell 
stated that for each story he had a different purpose in mind for 
Patty. For example, when he requested Patty to real aloud, he 

\ 
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revealed thafe--be v^s concentrating on her mvd recognition skill 
needs. Mr. Bell indicated that the stories Patty read aloud had 
difficult words, and he was observing her ability to decode the 
woris. Mr. Bell maintained that, "She (Patty) has more word 
recognition problems than any of the. other children." Another 
reason Mr. Bell asked Patty to Te^ad aloud was because "she's a 
low level reader and generally myj feeling is that low level read- 
ers comprehend better when they read orally." Still another 
reason for asking Patty to read aloud, according to Mr. Bell, was 
because "Patty has some difficulty with vocabulary and it's some- 
what of a check on her vocabulary." Although reading aloud ap- 
peared to occupy a significant amount of Patty's reading tin^e at 
the front reading table with Mr. Bell, the fact was that in most 
instances reading aloud for Patty lasted only a very few minutes 
each group, session. 

During several^ of Patty's reading sessions, Mr. Bell organ- 
ized the sessions around a series of questions. The questions 
were relateT to the content of the story that Fatty had read. 
When this approach was employed, Mr. Bell asked Patty to state 
another title for the st^y using her own words. He requested 
that only after he cited the original title of, the story for her. 
He usually allowed Patty ample opportunity to ^^vise a new title. 
Once Patty responded, Mr. Bell asked, "V/hy did you name it that?" 
Mr. Bell al^o asked Patty questions about the characters from the 
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story. The characters* names never seemed as Important to Mr. 
B^lt as did the deti^lls about the characters* habits and actions 
and their relationships to each other. In other %fords, through 
a discussion of the story's chataeters Mr. Bell expected Patty to 
explain the Content of the story. On occasion when Pattyincor- 
rectly stated a detail or was unclear about a fact, Mr, Bell 
requested that she opfen the text and briefly read aloud from the 
passage to clarify the Idi^as. 

The average amount of time Mr. Bell spent discussing the 
readings with Patty was five minutes and ninete^en seconds. On 
the average, another one minute and forty-five seconds was spent 
reading some part of a story either to clarify an idea, search 
for an answer to a question, or provide Mr. Bell with a means of 
Identifying her word identification problems. The average total 
time Patty spent working directly with each story was seven 
minutes and four seconds. This w^s considerably less time than 

the average of seventeen minutes and seven seconds the Yearlong 

\ ^ 

Group spent discussing the content of The Jfearling .\ The average 
minutes each reading group spent discussing the readings with 
Mr. Bell during the reading group discussion sessions are shown 
in Table 2. 

At the conclusion of the discussion activities with Patty's 
Group, Mr. Bell proceeded to assign Patty the MacMillan R 
Program workbook pagep which accompanied the next story In her 

0 
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Table 2 

The Average Number pi Minutes Reading Groups Spent 
Discussing the Story Contents During Discussion 
Group Sessions 



Reading Group 


Observations 


Total Minutes 


Average 
Minutes 


Andrea's 


7 


31.13 


5.12 


Yearling 


6 


102.44 


17.07 


Patty's 


5 


26.35 


5.19 


Kevin's 


5 


16.45 


3.21 


Shawn ' s 


• 

3 


9.14 


3.04 


Matfs 


3 


15.09 


5.03 


Holly's 


3 


14.26 


4.49 


Glnl's 


3 


9.57 


3.19 


Scott's 


3 


6.01 


2.00 
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reader. The procedure Mr. Bell followed In that endeavor was to 
read verbatim or to rephrase in his own words the directions for 
each page. Mr. Bell stated, "Sometimes I make all my own directions. 
For example, if the directions are long and complicated I generally 
go through the direct iotis in my own wording. I have found that 
if I don't do thatyi^y times theiy (children) come up and ask me 
how to do this i)4ge. Then I've got to say^ to them well, why don't 
you read it out loud? Or, I have to read it again to them. So 
I've found that by reading the directions it saves time on my 
part.'* Once a workbook page was assigned, Mr. Bell asked Patty 
if she had any questions. Frequently, however, Mr. Bell did not 
yait for Patty, to respond to his question concerning her under- 
standing of the assigned page. Instead, he contidued reading the 
directions for the next workbook page. 

The wrrV' . nages Mr. Bell assigned to Patty consisted of 
' exercises fox learning and applying reading skills that the 
authors of the, MacMlllan R Reading Program deemed essenti^ll for 
children to' learn^to read. Patty's workbook contained page? of 
practice exercises in vocabulary skills ,y/iiord recognition skills, 
comprehension^ skills, and study skills./ The greatest number of 
workbook exercises were in the areas of vocabulary skills and 
yor^^ recognition skills. Pages of exercises in vocabulary and 
word recognition skills accounted for eighty-two percent of the 

total number of pages in the workbook. Patty was required to 

< 
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apply her knowledge of comprehetVslon skills on only fifteen 
percent of the total number of workbook pages. In most instances, 
the assignments required that Patty read a word, sentence or 
paragraph and either f ill-inTthe-blank with a correct response or 
circle an answer. Most of the skill exercises were not related 
to or derived from the story that was assigned in the basal read- 
er. The exercises were isolated attempts at skill instruction or 
application. 

During the course of the study, M' Bell never referred to 
the workbook exercise's a^ skills but instead labeled them as 
"activities." For Patty, the workbook pages were the only formal 
skill instructioa that she received. In that regard, the direc- 
tions for thi workbook pages were read to her but seldom did Mr. 
Bell provide examples of the skill activities. Mr. Bell di* 
attempt, however, to provide Instruction on reading skills 
through the questiona he asked during the discussion portion of 
the reading group meeting. But, his questions were related to 
the skills he deemed Important for the children to learn. The 
skills Mr. Bell selected were not necessarily the skills pro- 
dded in the MacMillan R Reading Program.- Also, Mr. Bell's skill 
instructional procedures were very informal. He did not identify 
a particular skill as a skill. HjB presented one skill one day ^ 
but often-did not ask the children*^ to use that skill again in the 
succeeding reading group Sessions. For example,' during the 
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reading group discussions, Mr. Bell asked Patty questions with a 
focus almost entirely oh literi^l events—facts and details—from 
the story. Patty was asked. very few higher level comprehension 
questions, such as making comparisons, making inferences, or 

•'■ \- " ' 

drawing conclusions from what was Pead. Patty did cpmplete the 

y ' ^ 

workbook assignments. But, the entire process of assigning the 

/ 

pages, reading the directions, an<t completing the exercises day 
after day appeared to be a very mechanical process for both Mr. 
Bell and Patty. , \. 

Aftet Mr. Bell finished assigning the workbook pages, he 
announced to Patty the date the pages were to be completed and 
returned to him. In most Instances, Patty's workbook pages were 
due one day frofl^the cime they were assigned. Mr. Bell also 
announced to Patty the date that they would meet at the rea^ding 
table to discifss the next story. The latter date w« also the 
time that Patty was required to have completed the reading of the 
entire story. The next scheduled discussion meeting was usually 
arranged f o J two school days after the current grojip session. 
After providing all the directions to the assigned workbook pages 
and answering ahy questions Patty may have raised about the tasks 
she was to complete, Mr. Bell dismissed Patty from the reading 
table. She returned to her desk to begin "working on her reading 
assigniTients. 
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Differences Between the Yearling Group and Patty's Group 

There were several factors present in Mr. Bell's classroom 
which appeared to exert influences that created significant 
differences between the activities and behaviors of the Yearling 
Group and Patty's Group. Those factors need to be Identified and 
discussed. First, there was a marked difference In the ^reading 
abilities of the members of the two groups. The difference in 
reading abilities may account, in fact, for a great number of the 
other differences which were evident. Next, each of the two 
groups spent a different amount of time discussing the content of 
their assigned stories. In fact, the Yearling Group spent nearly 
four times the number of minutes discussing the contetrt of the 
assigned stories than did Patty. Similarly, the Yearling Group 
spent twice as many minutes in a reading discussion session than 
did Patty, as s^hown in Table 3. Several reasons' for the rather 
large discrepancy in time provided for instruction was posited. 
First was Mr. Bell's expressed liking for the members of the 
Yearling Group. This is not to say or imply that he disliked 
Patty. Mr. Bell indicate4 .frequently that he liked the children 
in the Yearling Group. He showed his liking as he worked in the 
reading group situation through his mantierisms an^ language usage 
and tone. Second, Mr. Bell disliked using the McMillan R Read- 
ing Program. Eacpllcatlon of this fact is presented in the next 
chapter. Suffice to say that since he did not enjoy working with 
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Table 3 

The Average Number of Minutes Reading Groups 
Spent In Discussion Group Sessions 









Average 




Readl^ig G^up 


Observations 


Total Minutes 


Minutes 




Andrea's 


7 


78.03 


- ♦ 

11.09 




Yearling 


6 


116.28 


19.25 




Patty's 


5 


58.19 


11.40 


♦ 


•Kevin's 


5 


A7.12 


9.26 




Shawn's 


3 


. 22.50 


7.37 




Matt's 


3 


33.32 


11.10 


Holly's 


3 


23,24 


7.48 




Glni's 


3 


31.34 


10.31 




Scott's 


3 


26.17 


8.46 
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the reading materials^ he did not spend a great deal of time 
teaching from them. A\thlrd reason was the spontaneous responses 
the Yearling Group members made. Spontaneous responses did not 
occur In Patty's Group. Each answer Patty provided usually under- 
went several steps of explication. Whereas, answers of the mem- 
bers ?rom the Yearling Group were usually completed on a first 
try. A fourth reason why Mr. Bell spent more total discussion 
time wlth<he Yearling Group than with Patty's Group was because 
of the number of children In each group. The Yearling Group had 
six members while Patty's Group coft^ted of only one member. 
Therefore, an expectatlo^ and assumption was made that because of 
*the greater number of gitoup members the Yearling Group reqtilred 
more dlscu^sloh time. This was ^ot an appropriate assumption In 
, this instance, however. Another reading group, Scott's Group, 
also consisted of^.slx members. But, when the discussion times of 
the Yearling Gcpup and Scott's Group are compared, the Yearling 
Group spent almost three times the amount of filme Scott's Group 
spent In discussion. A final reason was the nAture and function 
of the reading materials In the classroom. Wheh readldl programs 
are used, which contain workbooks and other published practice 
materials, teac^rs feel compelled to use and complete these 
materials. In order to fit the use of the materials Into the 
alotted time for reading Instruction hbwever, some segments of 
t^e lnstructlo;nal procedures are forced to occupy less time. 
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Consequently, In Mr. Bell's cas6^, the discussion of the^tory 
content with Patty was llffllted b^tis^ he expm^04 so much time 
reading directions and prov|.ding explanations cotice^rnlng the skill 
exercises in the Workbook. The averag^^ times spent receiving 
' directions during reading group ^l^cussion sessions are reported 
In Table 4. 

Another difference between the Yearling Group and Patty's 
Group was the number of interruptions which occurred during the 
reading group, instruction with Mr. Bell. An interruption for the 
purposes of this study was defined as any break in work caused by 
an individual not present at the reading table. For example, 
when a student from the class arrived at the reading table to 
ask to go to the bathroom or to make some other request, this 
was judged to be an interruption of the reading group. Another 
^xample would be an Interruption caused by the school office , 
personnel calling on the loud speaker system to obtain the hot 
lu^ch count for Mr. Bell's classroom for the day. As regards 
the^e interruptions, Patty's Group sessions « over the course of 
the ybservatiouAl time, were interrup tied mote than twice as many 
time A as the Yearling Group: meetings. The average number of j 
interruptions per reading group discussion session are report^ 
in Table 5. No specific reason for the difference is available. 
All of the conditions — time of day, special classroom and school 
events, and the like—at the tines the two groups met with Mr. 
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Table 4 

The Average Number of Minutes Spent Receiving 
Directions Per Reading Group Discussion Session 

Average 



Reading Group 


Observations 




Total Minutes 


Minutes 


Andrea * s 


7. 


23.08 . 


3.19 


Yearling 


. 6 




0.57 


Patty's 


5 


20.19 


4.04 


Kevin's 


5 


15.10 


3.02 


Shawn ' s 


3 


1.A9 


0.36 


Matt's 


3 


5.15 ; 


1.45 


Holly's 


3 


5.23 


1.48 


Gini's 


3 


8.48 


2.56 


Scott's 


3 


, 4.45 


1.35 
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Table 5 

The Average Number of Interruptions Per 
Reading Group Discussion Session 

Total Average 
Reading Group Observations Interruptions Interruptions 



Andrea's 


7 


31 


4.43 


Yearling 


6 


17 


2.83 


Patty's 

r 


5 


• 32 


6.40 


Kevin's 


5 


20 


4.00 


• 






3.67 


Shawn's 


3 


11 


Matt's 


3 


21 


7.00 


Holly's 


3 


11 


3.67 


Ginl's 


3 


10 


3.33 


Scott's * 


3 


15 


5.00 
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Bet-1 were similar. ' The only possible explanation was that the 
chil4ren in the classroom appeared to feel at ease when asking 
questions and were permitted to seek out Mr. Bell even if they 
were not a part of the instructional group with which he was 
working.. The number^nd frequency of interruptions did cause the 
children working in the reading group to stop what they were 
doing and to listen to At. Bell while he answered a question or 
provided some direction to a child, however. In dOst instances, 
when a child came to the ^ront^ reading table to ask a question, 
the child did not wait for a break in the conversation between 
Mr. Bell and the reading group members before interrupting. On 
the contrary, the child usually asked his/her question, causing 
any other speaker, on most occasions, to stop talking and to 
Asten to the question and Mr. ^H's answer/ Resumption of the 
reading group activities was often delayed as both the teacher 
and the children had to recoup their thoughts and attempt to re- 
sume their discussion. On several occasions, when Patty's Group 
was interrupted in the middle o^ a thoiight gn a specific topic . 
she found it difficult to^^esuroe the discussion. In fact, when 
the discussion did resale the topic often changed even though 
the previous thoughts were not explored completely. This concept 
of interruptions is presented from the perspective of the teacher 
'and the children in later chapters. 
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The Non-Appllers of the Skill of Reading 

Patty was a non-applier of. reading skills. A non-applier 
was identified by three characteristics. First, a non-applier 
was an individual who was unable to identify or name any specific 
reading skill. An example of a specific reading skill was any 
skill contained in the MacMillan R Reading Program such' as deter- 
mining segaen^ J,, drawing conclusions, identifying variant sounds 
of consonants, pr&nouncing consonant blends, and the lik§. In 
addition, a specific reading skill was any skill that Mr. Bell* 
taught during the reading group discussions such as getting the 
main idea, drawing' inferences, evaluating characters and the like. 
A second characteristic of a non-applier was inability to define 
or describe a reading skill. To define a specific reading skill 
an Individual used an example, recited a definition he/she had 
learned or provided a definition using his/her own words. The 
third' characteristic of a non-applier was/the inability to apply 
the specific reading skill or skills not /only to reading assign- 
ments but also to. assigranents in ccntet^^ areas such as, social 
rstudies. Pat ty wasjiot the only indiy idual in Mr^ Bell's class- 
room possessing these characteristics. She was represen,tative of 

all the non-appliers In the cltfissroom, however. 

/' • 

. Patty was designated a non/applier because she possessed 
each of the following attributef. First, when Patty was asked 

to name or list a*«pecific reading skdll she was unable to do so. 

< 
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Even- though the question was asked directly after sh6 received 
instruction in the use of skills in the MacMillan R Reading Pro- 
gran from Mr. Bell, she was unable to name a skill. Second, 
Patty was incapjible of providing-* definlticfl of a specif ic skilU 
In fact, she was unable to describe a reading skill even after 
the skill was identified for her. third, Patty did not use the 
reading skills she was exposed to in her reading group. That is, 
she exhibited limited reading ability in her reading group. Patty 
had some specific word recognition difficulties. Also, her 
abilit;y to comprehend was limited to understanding the literal 
meaning of the printed word. Consequently, Patty exhibited 
limited ability to participate in a discussion of the content of 
a story. As regards her teading group, she had difficulty an- 
' swering the questions Mr. Bell asked. In addition, Patty did 
not participate in the social studies content area discussions. 
When asked why she did not participate in the social studies 
. discussions, Patty stated that she, did not understand the con- 
tent 6f the assigned social studies materials. A further discus- 
sion of the non-appliers in Mr. Bell's classroom and their 
perspective of reading ^s provided in a later chapter. 

Andrea's Reading Group 

Th? third reading group to be described and analysed in this 
study is Andrea's Group. Andrea and Miss^ were the only members 
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of the group. Since Mr* Bell continually addressed the group aa 
"Andrea's Group" that is how It Is Identified throughout this 
paper. In terms of reading level of the MacMlllan R Reading Pro- 
grap^^Andrea*s Group, was reading at a beginning fifth grade level, 
level twenty-six. Birds and Beasts . The activities and behaviors 
of the group during reading instruction with Mr. Bell was very 
similar to the activities of Patty's Group. Some varl^l^^ did 
exist, however. \ 

Mr. Bell called Andrea's Group to the front reading table* 
After arriving at the table, the first thing Mr. BpII asked 
Andrea and Missy to do was to write a title for the atory they 
had read. He stated, ''Write a title you would choose to give the 
story if you were the author/* Once sufficient time was allr>ted 
to accomplish the task, Mr. Bell asked each child, ***What title 
did you^give the selection?" Invariably, a discussion of the 
title ^hblceA developed into an in-depth discussion of the entire 
story. ^The children did not discuss the ^titles among themselves 
bnt only with Mr. Bell. Mr. Bell's purpose in requesting the 
children to rewrite the story title in their owh words was to 
observe their ability to decipher and reconstruct the main idea 
of the story. He explalhed, "Generally when you rewrite a title 
my feelihg is It's the main idea... they understand what was 
going on in the story." 'Consequently, Mr. Bell used considerable 
tlmie and energy ±^ the treading group session to have. Andrea's 
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Group explore and describe the main ideas of the dtories they had 
read . 

Once the title was rewritten and the ensuing discussion 
about the title completed, the discussion usually shifted to 
questions concerning the setting of the story, the main charac- 
ters, and the author's purpose for writing the story. For exam- 
ple, many of the questions Mr. Bel], asked during the reading 
discussion sessidns required the ^hilaren to relate how they 
felt about a particular character in the story. The questions 
did not evolve into simple literal answers? obtainable merely by 
reading t' story. On the contrary, the children were required 
to make inferences, comparisons, and Judgments about the quali- 
ties each story character possesseJ. In order to answer Mr. 
Bell's questions about the characters, the reading group partici- 
pants incorporated the information they gained from reading the 
story with the background information they had obtained from 
their real-life experiences. To all of tb^s, the participants 
in the reading group included the inner feelings they generated 
about the characters. Frequently, Mr. Bell expected Andrea .md 
Missy to put themselves the place of the main character and 
explain how each individual felt or what each child did in the 
story. No matter what a^^wers the children provided, Mr. Bell 
required both Andrea and Missy to provide some forth of substan- 
tiation for any answer which became part of the reading group 
discussion. 
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Another type of question Mr. Bell usually asked Andrea's 
Group was, 'Hniat was the author's purpose in writing this story, 
do you think?" Once one child ans%^red the question, Mr. Bell 
invited another group participant either to defend the first 
child's answer or to provide a more elaborate description as per- 
tained to the original answer. Sometimes a group member provided 
a contradictory answer. These were the only situations in which 
any form of exchange between the reading group members occurred. 
The discussions that occurred usually transpired between Mr. Bell 
and one child in the reading group at a time. Mr. Bell did not 
appear to encourage or even establish an environment for the 
children in the reading group to discuss, agree, or argue with 
each other during the reading group discussions. 

One factor not evident during Andrea's Group reading dis- 
cussion with Mr. Bell was the occurrence of reading aloud. 
During the entire observational period of this study, Andrea's 
Group did not read aloud to Mr. Bell. In response to that Mr. 
Bell merely indicated^ that Andrea's Group was not in need of 
that type of instruction. 

The average group discussion times for Andrea's Group was 
representative of all the other reading groups in Mr. Bell's 
classroom. All reading discussion groups working at the fifth 
and sixth grade levels of the MacMillan R Reading Program 
discussed their stories on the average ive minutes and two 
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seconds per group session. Andrea's Group spent, on the average, 
five minutes and eleven seconds discussing the content of their 
stories with Mr. Bell. That average was very similar to the 
average amount of time Mr. Bell spent discussing the content of 
the stories Patty's Group read. A large discrepancy remains, how- 
ever, between the average time for discussion expended In the 
Yearling Group sessions and the average amount of time Andrea s 
Group spent discussing the stories. The discrepancy In terns of 
minutes spent discussing the content of the stories was on the 
magnitude of a four to one ratio in favor of the Yearling Group. 

The next task for Andrea's Group was the workbook exercises. 
Once the discussion session ended. Mr. Bell asked /Jiidrea and 
Missy to open their workbooks to the next vocabulary pretest 
page. The typical vocabulary pretest in the MacMlllan R Reading 
Program workbooks consisted of a sei.^a of sentences with an 
underlined word in the sentence. Beneath or at the conclusion 
of each sentence a choice of three words was provided. The word 
underlined in the sentence was a word which the children would 
meet in the next story they read. The textbook authors presented 
that word as a word the children had not encountered before in 
their reading of any of the storlei in th* various levels of the 
MacMlllan Program. The words presen«-ed as answer choices were 
thought to be words which were familiar to the children. That 
is, the words were frequently read while reading the stories in 
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the basal reader texts « A child conqpletlng the exercise selected 
one of the three words which meant the same as the underlined 
word in the sentence. Andrea and Missy always completed a vocab- 
ulary pretest before they read the next story in the basal reader. 
Frequently, the children began working on the pretest page without 
being given any directions by Mr. Bell. They worked silently and 
by themselves. Mr. &ell allowed the children sufficient time to 
answer all the pretest items. Andrea's Group took, on the average 
two minutes and twelve seconds to complete a pretest exercise. 
Then, the group members, under the guidance of Mr. Bell, read 

aloud each question and answer to the pretest. Mr. Bell selected 

/ 

who was to read each item. In most instances, he alternated his 
choice between the two childi^en for reading the pretest items. 
If a child discovered she had made an error on the pretest by 
selecting an inappropriate answer she was to correct her mistake. 
Beyond having the children read the correct response to each pre- 
test item, Mr. Bell said nothing about the vocabulary words on 
the pretest. Also, Mr. Bell did not assign a grade or even 
check how well the children had done on the pretest. 

After Andrea's Group completed the vocabulary pretest exer- 
cise, Mr. Bell began to read the directions or in some instances 
even provided his own directions to the workbook pages that the 
members of Andrea's Group were to complete. The workbook pages 
accompanied the baeal text story Andrea's Group would read. The 
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assigned workbook pages had very little direct relationship to 
the story, however. That is, the children completed the workbook 
pages without reading the story. When reading the directions, 
Mr. Bell provided very few exaiq>les illustrating the skill or 
skills to be taught or used in the exercise. As with Patty's 
Group, Mr^Bell sonetimes stated his own directions because the 
directions provided in the workbook were "too long and complica- 
ted." Mr. Bell expressed the feeling that the author's direc- 
tions\nly confused the children. 

\^ Aldhough Mr. Bell did provide Andrea's Group with directions 
for completing the workbook pages and did require the group 
members to complete most if not all the i)ages in the workbook, 
little time was apent instructing the children on the content of 
the skills, how to use the skills, and in the practice and direct 
application of the skills. Children working on one sk^ll appear- 
ed to be a one shot experience. Instruction in how to use a 
Ikill which was present in a workbook exercise page occurred 
through the teacher's reading of a set of directions. Practice 
of the skill did not occur beyond the workbook exercise. The 
use of the workbook pages appeared to be very mechanical with no 
purpose or goal other than to be able to say that the workbook 
pages for a particular basal reader level text were completeo by 
the children. 
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The content of the workbook for Andrea^ s Group was composed 
of the following types of exercises. First, there were vocabu- 
lary pretests which constituted twenty-one percent of the content 
of the workbook pages. Next, exercises requiring children to 
learn and practice word attack or word recognition skills com- 
prised twenty-eight percent of the workbook pages. Seventeen 
percent of the workbook exercises were concerned with comprehen- 
sion skills. Finally, more than thirty-four percent of the work- 
book pages consisted of study skills exercises. 

When comparing the workbook contents of Andrea's Group with 
Patty* s Group, two significant differences In the content were 
evident. First, the workbook Andrea's Group used contained a 
larger percentage of pages for the learning and practice of sdidy 
skills. Some exanq>les of the study skills exercises were: using 
the card catalog; reading maps; using a table of contents; using 
the newspaper; and reading diagrams. Second, the workbook pages 
for Andrea's Group.. contained more comprehension exercises such as 
identifying cause and effect, following sequence, drawing con- 
clusions, and the like and fewer vocabulary exercises. One rea- 
son for that was the MacMlllan R Reading Program authora main- 
tained that a higher concentration of comprehension and study 
# 

skill activities jwere essential for the children to learn as 
the higher levels of reading were approached (Smith & Wardhaugh, 
1975). Andrea's Group was reading nine basal reader text levels 
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above Patty's Group. Consequently » Andrea's Group was exposed to 
a higher concentration of comprehension skills and study skills 
than was Patty's Group. 

After all the workbook pages were assigned to Andrea' fl(^ 
Group > Mr. Bell then assigned a date for the workbook pages to be 
coapleted. As with Patty^s Group, the workbook pages were to^be^ 
completed and submitted to Mr. Bell by the end of the next school 
day. Then» the pages were corrected by Mr. Bell and placed in the 
children's "cu||by-hole." At no time during the entire observa- 
nt ional period were the workbook pages of any child reviewed in 
a reading group session. 

Along with the assigning of a due date for the workbook 
pa^s» Mr. Bell also designated a date when the group would meet 
to discuss the story they were to read. The title of the next 
story the children were to read was seldom named. The children 
in Andrea's Group,, for instance, knew zhe location of the next 
story in their basal reader text. Mr. Bell merely told the child- 
ren, "read the next story." The second date Mr. Bell designated 
was usually two days after the previous reading group meeting 
for Andrea's Group. That is, the children had two days to read 
the story and be prepared to discuss the story with Mr. Bell at 
the reading table. 

Before dismissing Andrea's Group, Mr. Bell sometimes assign- 
ed the children of ^e group an extra assignment. At the 
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beginning of this chapter, the concept of an extra assignment was 
e:q>lalned In full, and that explanation need not be reiterated 
here. During the observational period, Andrea's Group received 
only one extra aasignMnt. The assignment consisted of complet-^ 
ing the Illustrations of the story "Five Degrees From Polaris." 
Mr. Bell gave directions to the children, **What I want you to do 
with the story is to select a sentence. oh the page that would fit 
the illustration." That assignment was also due "on the same day 
as your workbooks are due." Most of the reading groups in Mr. 
Bell's classroom were assigned extra assignments to complete. 
Fatty's Group was an exceptdpcuv. At no tlme» in fact, was Fatty* s 
Group given an extra assignment. Mr. Bell's reason for that was 
that Fatty experienced enough difficulty and took so much time 
completing the reading and workbook assignments she received. 

Once the reading assignments were provided, the children In 
Andrea's Group were dismissed from the reading table and returned 
to their own desks. Reading Instruction for Andrea's Group was 
completed. The children then used the time allocated for class- 
room reading to do whatever reading activities they desired. 
There was no pressure to begin the next reading assignment imme- 
diately, but in mosl^ instances, the children did begin to work on 
tlie next assignment. Sometimes however, Andrea and Missy chose to 
go to the library to seek out a book for the biweekly book re*- 
port. At other times* they went to the Hbrary just "to browse 
among the shelves." 
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The Tacit i^pllers of the Skill of Reading 

The Gfaildren in An4rea*8 Group* Andrea and Missy, were tacit 
appliers of reading skills in Mr. Bell*s classroom. A tacit 
applier was an individual possessing the following characteristics 
First, a tacir^^pplier was unable to name a reading skill on 
his/her own. When the name of a reading skill, was provided to the^ 
individual however, he/she indicated that he/she had heard the 
name of the skill before. Another characteristic was that even 
though the individual had heard of the skill he/she was incapable 
of describing the skill or ascribing meaning to the skill beyond . 

the {recognition of the skill's name. A final characteristic of 

i 

the tacit applier was the most perplexing characteridtic of all. 
A tacit applier was capable of using and applying the skills of 
reading with consistent regularity so as to complete reading and- 
content area assignments. The evidence that a tacit applier was 
in lact using and applying reading skills was plentiful. First, 
he/she was reading at or above grade level in the MacMillan R 
Reading Program. That is, each tacit applier was reading in a 
basal text at a level equal to or greater than his/her actual 
grade level. A tacit applier passed the workbook skill pre- 
assessmehts appropriate for his/her actual grade level and con- 
tinued to work in text materials at or above his/her actual 
grade level. Second, he/she progressed ^at an even pace through 
the basal reader levels. A tacit applier #as acknowledged to be 
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making progress when he/she had successfully completed more than 
three text levels within the MacWllan R reading Program while in 
Mr. Bell* 8 classrooa. Third, during the reading group sessions, 
a tacit applier answered questions which probed beyond t^e literal 
comprehension level. That Is, the tacit applier was enable of 
making Inferences f|om the content of a story, providing evalua- , 
tlobs about the story, and exhibiting an appreciation and under- 
standing of the characters in the story and the author *s effort 
in writing the story. Finally, a tacit applier wa^ an individual 
who completed his/her reading assignments in the social studies 
content area and participated in the social stud/es group dis- 
cussions. ^ 

Andrea and Missy were not the only tacit appliers in Mr. 
Bell* 8 classroom. A total of seventeen children possessed 
similar characteristics and were Judged to be tacit appliers. The 
seventeen tacit appliers accounted for 8iac*:y-five percent of the 
children in Mr. Bell*s classroom. The tacit appliers were by far 
the largest percentage of children in the classroom. Twenty-three 
percent of six childijen were Judged to be appliers of reading 
skills. An additional twelve percent of three children were 
recognized as non->appliers of reading skills. 

The above presentation concludes the description and analy- 
sis of the behaviors and activities of the three categories of 
readers in Mr. Bell*s classroom. An attempt was made to describe 
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each type of reader by focusing attention on the behaviors and 
activities of three representative reading groups from the class- 
roots. With the selection of only three groups some very signifi- 
cant understandings of the reading process which occurred in Mr. 
Bell's classroom may be lost. In the next tvb chapters of this 
8tudy» an atteaqpt Is inade to account for th% possible loss of 
understanding by describing and analyzing the reading process 
first from the perspe ive of the classroom teacher » Mr. Bell» and 
second from the perspective of the children In the classroom. 
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CHAPTER V 

THE TEACHER'S EDUCATIONAL PERSPECTI\« 

The following is a presentation of some inportant factors of 
one teacher's perspective of his work as a classroom teacher. 
Specifically, the concern in this chapter is with a teacher's 
perspective, Mr. Bell's, as regards the teaching of reading to a 
classroom of twenty-six children. Before commencing this effort, 
however, definitions and explications of two concepts, a teach- 
er's cultural knowledge of teaching and a teacher's perspective, 
are necessary. 

A Teacher's Cultural Knowledge of Teaching 

Mr. Bell's cultural knowledge of teaching is referred to at 
various points in this chapter. A cultural knowledge of teach- 
ins-ls defined here as a set of systematically related beliefs, 
ideas, find actions that an individual possesses, knows, and 
employs. These essential characteristics constitute an individ- 
ual's basis for viewing teaching within a particular cultural 
setting. The related beliefs, ideas, and actions may be explic- 
itly deomonstrated or tacitly understood. As defined, a cultural 
knowledge of teaching involves both cognitive and evaluative 
aspects of teaching. Also, general ideas and assumptions about 
the nature of knowledge and of human nature, motivation and 
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learning, are Included in tHls concept. Moreover, an individual's 

cultural knowledge of teaching includes an understanding of the 

essence of a teacher's task, both teiOmical and social demands. 

That is, knowledge of the specific skills and techniques and 

knowledge about the formation of social systems are required of a 

teacher in order to function in a school classrpom. Furthermore, 

a cultural knowledge of teaching includes a characterization of 

classroom organizations and environments and the role and function 

of general education wltl^n these organizations and environments 

# 

as well as within the wider social context of the school and 
community. Finally, an individual's cultural knowledge of teach- 
ing encompasses criteria used for the purpose of assessing the 
performance of both children and teachers In an educational set- 
ting. Included in the criterion is a standard for evaluating 
other individuals participating in the process of educating chil- 
dren. That is, a teacher establishes a standard he/she may use 
to evaluate another teacher, a school principal or a superinten- 
dent of schools. In summary, an individual teacher's cultural 
knowledge of teaching includes a broad conception of education, 
knowledge of the tisk of teaching, and a set of prescriptions for 
performing the task within a^ specific cultural setting. 

The content of a cultural knowledge of teaching is a function 
of a network of interrelated factors. For exain>le, a teacher's 
cognitive orientation and his/her ideological commitments are but 
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two factors which comptlBe this content. In addition,, the Ideas 



an Individual geii^rates as regards teaching and the Variety of 
experiences a t^cW encounters when faced with th^ dally deminds 
of doing the job are\two more factors which make up the coriCint of 
a cultural knowlec^e of teaching. Moreover, onf must not neglect 
the reality that ah Individual's knowledge of teaching Is also 
derived from the expertences he/she encdtmtera during his/her 
socialization into the general cultural setting. 

This presentation Is not an attempt, however, to grasp the 

i 

complexity and subtlety of all teachers' cultural knowledge of 
teaching within a society. An undertaking of that magnitude is 
well nigh impossible to attain and/ot describe. On the contrary, 
the major objective of this chapter is to focus on the beliefs, 
ideas and actions, the cultural knowledge of teaching, which 
emerges as one teacher, Mr. Bell, confronts specif rc situations 
""and problems in his classroom and/or In the school. 

The Teacher's Perspective 

A teacher's perspective is a set of personally co-ordinated 
explicit and tacit beliefs, ideas, and actions which he/she 
employs while interacting with children in problematic situations 
associated with teaching and learning. This perspective, however 
is based upon the indiyldual's cultural knowledge. Some of the 
elements included in a consideration of a classroom teacher's 
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perspective are: the teacher's concept of the community, 
school, aittt classroom environments and the problems each of these 
environments creates; 2) a definition of specific educational 
gv^ls and objectives; 3) the teacher's "rationalization for being 
and acting"Wn a classroom; 4) the teacher's designation of the 
kinds of activities to be generated for. jche ^teaching of specific 
content and skills; 5) the teacher's establishment of a set of 
criteria to evaluate not only the actions of the children in 
his/her classroom but also criteria to evaluate his/her own 
actions; and 6) the teacher's es'tablishment of a "set of congru- 
ent activities and actions" "hxch he/she employs so as to attend 
to social situations as they may arise (Sharp & Green, 1975, 
p. 70). 

In formal terms, a teacher's perspective ts comprised of 
his/her totaUtaowtgcrge^oTThe setting and of the inhabitants 
living within the bounds of that setting. Incorporated in the 
major objective of this chapter is the necessity to examine 
specifically aspects of Mr, Bell's perspective which are directly 
related to his knowledge and teaching of reading skills and the 
' application of those reading skills by children in his <:lassroom 
In the social studies content area. In another chapter of this 
paper, the general reading behaviors and activities of the chil- 
dren in Mr. Bell's classroom are categorized, described and 
analyzed in detail. Included in those particular descriptions 
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are some elements of Mr. Bell's cultural knowledge and perspective 
of reading instruction. This occurred becau e as the descriptions 
were provided the investigator was unable to spearate out or iso- 
late Mr. Bell's perspective from the content and the instruction. 
Now, however, an attempt is made to present Mr. Bell's perspective 
as a teacher at Westside School. More specifically the descrip- 
tions to be presented focus on Mr. Bell's perspective of reading 
instruction at the school and in his classroom. 

The elements of concetn in this indepth description and 
analysis of specific aspects of Mr. Bell*s perspective of teach- 
ing are: 1) his social and academic background; 2) his social- 
professional position within the context of Westside School; 3) 
his descriptions and characterizations of the content and process 
of reading instruction in the school and his very own classroom; 

4) his representation of the formation, organization, and use of 
reading groups and other classroom grouping arrangements; and 

5) his implementation and use of reading skills in the social 
studies content area. 

Mr. Bell's Background 

Two of the elements which contribute to the formation of an 
individual's perspective are his/her social and academic back- 
grounds. Mr. Bell's backgrounds play important roles in the 
formation of his perspective. Mr. Bell related that he was 
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raised in a "middle class" family in a Midwestern state. After 
graduating from high school, he enlisted in the United States 
Army. He remained in the Army until such time that he attained 
the rank of sergeant. Mr. Bell Was honorably discharged from 
the Army in California. The amount of time between his high 
school graduation and the time of his Array discharge was approxi- 
mately two years. Consequently, Mr. Bell's college education 

If 

xame a bit later than most individuals of his age. Once he 
was discharged, Mr. Bell remained in California and enrolled in 
a five year degree program in elementary education at one of 
the California state universities. 

During the period of time of Mr. Bell's undergraduate 
educational experience in California, he was required to enroll 
in and successfully complete two university reading methods 
courses. These two courses were required of each teaching 
candidate who wanted to obtain California teacher certification. 
Regardles^of the intent of the courses, Mr. Bell says current- 
ly that he is unable to describe even minimally the specific 
content of either reading course. Yet, as is indicated later 
in this chapter, Mr. Bell's teaching peers at Westside School 
recommended that he be assigned to the reading resource posi- 
tion at Westside School because of his experience in the two 
reading courses. 
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Along with the classroom work, Mr. Bell was requi^d to en- 
roll in a full year, two semesters,/ of student teaching in a 
California public school environiji^it. His first it udent teaching 
experience consisted of workin/in a cla-.sroom/'with children of 
"mixed grade levels," third,/ fourth and fif^ grades. In this 
situation Mr. BelX worked /Closely with his co-operating teacher, 
often assisting the teacher by lustructing the children in some 
of the subjects included in thi.s elemerttary school's curriculum. 
Mr. Bell's second semester of iudent teaching experience con- 
sisted of teaching first grade children in a "minority school." 
He explained that a minority school in California is one in which 
half ot more than half of the student population is composed of 
children speaking Epanlah as their primary language and English 
at- their se. rnd language. Mr. Bell's placement in a minority 
school was not a:i unusual situation since he related that there 
is a California law which stipulates that all student teachers in 
elementary education who seek certification credentials must 
serve as student teachers in a minority school. Mr. Bell specu- 
lated that this particular law was enacted by representatives in 
the California legislature because the population of California 
is composed of so many Spanish speaking immigrants that prospec- 
tive teachers ffiust he exposed to the culture, language, and 
customs of this large segment of California's population. Again, 
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in this second student teaching experience, Mr. Bell worked 



closely with and assisted the classroom teacher in teaching the 
school's curriculum* 

Teaching at Westside School 

Upon graduation from the California State University, Mr. 
Bell returned to his family's home in the Midwest. Dnce at home, 
Mr. Bell found his first teaching employment as a substitute 
, teacher for one 6^teter. He assumed the classroom responsibili- 
ties of a teacher who took a leave of absence because of illness. 
At the conclusion of the substit^(ite teaching assignment, Mr. Bell 



applied for and was appointed tolhis first full-time teaching 



During Mr. Bell's tenure ot ^mployrcnt at Westside School, 
he taught a fifth grade self-contained classroom for three years. 
Presently, he is teaching a class of fourth/fifth graders, also a 
self-contained classroom situation* At Westside School, a self- 
contained classroom is defined as a classroom in which a teach- 
er teaches all of the curriculum subjects to the same group of 
children each day. That is, the children remain in the class- 
room with the same teacher each day all day. The exception to 
this is that specially trained teachers in the areas of mu^jic, 



art, and physical education are employed to teach in these 
special areas. Consequently, the classroom teachers are relieved 



assignment at Westside 
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of tl^se currlcular responsibilities. As observed, Mr. Bell used 
much of the time his class spent with the specialists correcting 
papers the children had submitted to him. He also used some of 
the time to write lesson "plans for the next school day. Usually, 
Mr. Bell spent this so-called "free time" attending to teaching 
duties associated with his classroom responsibilities. Mr. Bell 
spent little of his free time out of his classroom. During the 
observational period, Mr. Bell spent almost no time in the 
teacher's lounge during the free time periods. 

Although Mr. Bell has remained at West side School for four 
years, his ejnployment there has been somewhat troubling to him. 
Since the beginning, Mr. Bell has received good teaching evalua- 
tions from his immediate supervisor, Mrs. Leary, the school 
principal. In fact, she considers Mr. Bell to be a very "compe- 
tent teacher." Mrs. Leary states, "He's flexible, he's creative, 
he knows his curriculum, he's a very child-centered teacher. He 
meets all the needs of the children in that room." Regardless of 
the good evaluations, Mr. Bell was declared a "surplus teacher" 
by Capital City's school administrators at the end of his first 
year. When Mr. Bell talks about this incident he indicates that 
his services were terminated. Capital City's school administra- 
tors, however, define a surplus teacher as a person who has a 
cot. tract for the next school year, but the teacher will more than 
likely be reassigned to another school within the Capital City 
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school systemr Allegedly, Mr. Bell was declared a surplus teacher 
because the number of children enrolling at West side School was 
steadily declining* Consequently, there^ were too many teachers 
employed at the school for the number of children enrolled. West- 
side School was not the only school In Capital City experiencing 
enrollment problems. Like the occupants of many other Capital 
City neighborhoods many of Westslde's residents left the city and 
moved Into the nearby towns and villages. With the decrease In 
population and the diminishing numbers of children being born in 
Capital City during the past ten years, the enrollments in many 
of the City's schools were declining continually. Since Mr. Bell 
was the last teacher hired at West side School, he was the first 
teacher at the school to be declared a surplus. His stretch of 
tmemployment lasted bnly during the summer months, however, as he 
was reappointed to the Westslde School faculty before the begin- 
ing of the next school yeir. According to Principal Leary, Mr. 
Bell's dismissal was "merely a formality." She expected Mr. Bell 
would be given a position somewhere in Capital City's school 
system. She, however, supported Mr. Bell's reappointed to the 
Westslde School faculty. 

Again, in Mr. Bell's fourth y^ar of teaching at Westside 
School, his stktus within the Capital City school system is not 
secure. Adult residents and their school-age children continue 
to leave Capital City thereby depleting the enrollment population 
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of several city schools. An estlnated thirty-seven teaching 
positions are to be elisdnatef before the beginning of the new 
school year (Midwesf Journal. January 5. 1980). Mrs. Leary 
estlMtes that several changes will occur at Westslde School. 
One of the changes undoubtedly will be Mr. Bell's assignment to 
a new school within Capital City. 

Hr. Bell did not seem outwardly bitter about his situation 
of uncertainty. He admitted, however, that he was uncomfortable 
with the surplus teacher decision four years ago. In this regard. 
Mr. Bell expressed concern about the seniority system of the 
City's educational organization. Although he Is a participating 
member of Capital City's teachers' union. Mr. Bell has difficulty 
understanding and supporting the ^nlon policy concerning senior- 
ity. The union's elected officers define the seniority policy in 
sucb a way that regardless of the quality of effort on the part 
of the classroom teachers, the teachers with the longest records 
of service in Capital City's schools retain their employment 
positions. Mr. Bell does support the teachers' union even though 
this particular policy continues to adversely affect his position. 
Mr. Bell's support of the union, however, does not curtaU his 
talking about and questioning the positions the union leaders have 
adopted. Mr. Bell frequently generalizes about the teachers in tiy 
Capital City school system whom he considers to be "incompetent..., 
hut who continue to keep their teaching positions because of 
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the union policy. Mr. Bell's view of these particular teachers 
Is very negative. 

During early morning conversations, Mr. Bell repeatedly 
alluded to the fact that he would not be returning to Westslde 
School the next school year. Yet, he did ndt appear to be dis- 
turbed or upset with that prospect. His apparent calm as con- 
cerned the possibility of leaving Westslde School was bolstered 
by several factors. The most Important factor seemed to be Mr. 
Bell's, confidence chat "the superintendent would find something 
for me." The origin of that particular confidence was never de- 
termined during the study. That confidence, however, was ex- ' 
pressed not only by Mr. Bell but also by Mrs. Leary. Mrs. Le^ry 
maintained that there would be a place for Mr. Bell in Capital 
City's schools. Mr. Bell's and Mrs. Leary's confidences were 
borne out near it^e end of the observational period when Mr. Bell 
received notiflcatW that he would be assigned to a new elemen- 
tary school for the conning school year. On th« morning he 
received the news, Mr. BeH was extremely elated and did not 
hesitate to share his delight with his colleagues. Prior to the 
beginning of the school day, several classroom teachers stopped 
by Mr. Bell's classroom to congratulate him on his new appoint- 
ment . 

Another factor which apparently contributed to Mr. Bell's 
calm was his desire to have the opportunity to work at a^ 
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different school. Mr. Bell frequently talked abouk working in 
schools jmd clM8jcooi» _s_ituatloM W^ type^of organi- 

zational arrangfl^rs. He appeared to look forward to W 
opportunity to apply his skills as a teacher in dif ferent\8ur- 
roundings and environments. 

The only disappointment Mr. Bell mentioned as he digeSteifi 
and discussed the news of his change in venue from Westside 
School- was that he would no longer be able to walk to school 
each day. Westside School was within easy walking distance from 
his home, but his new school could only be reached by car or bus. 
Aside from this latter concern, Mr. Bell seemed relieved that a 
decision about his future finally had been made, and he would 
be leaving Westside School. 

No direct change in Mr. Bell's teaching and/or behavior 
toward the children in his classroom was observed once the news 
of his transfer in teaching assignment had been received. The 
failure to observe changes can be attributed to two factors. 
First, the news of Mr. Bell's transfer was obtained so late in 
the school year, a little more than three weeks before the be- 
ginning of the sunner vacation period, that insufficient time was 
available either to obtain an obervable measure of change or for 
a change to take effect. Second, the children in the classroom 
were unaware of the fact that Mr. Bell would be leaving Westside 
School before the next school year. Mr. Bell did not share this 
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news with the children. When asked to explain why he did not tell 
his class Mr, Bell stated, "It may affect some 6f the fourth 
graders irtw) want to have me as their teacher next year," In 
essence, Mr, Bell did not want to disappoint the fourth grade 
children In his class. Therefore, he thought It best not to re- 
veal his plans to any of the children, 

Reading Resource Position 

In addition to serving as a classroom teacher, Mr, Bell also 
serves In the capacity of the reading resource person at Westslde 
School. He has held this position for two years. During the 
first year, he shared the duties of reading resource person with 
the Learning Disabilities teacher, Ms. O'Day, This year, however, 
he assumed f^l responsibility for the reading resource position 
as Ms, O'Day no longer chose to serve the school In that capacity. 

According to Mr, Bell, the duties of a reading resource 
person are tq§"te8t children the teachers In the school think are 
having some problems In reading and try and diagnose what the 
problems are and tell the teachers^ They (the teachers) can 
devise their own program If they wish, I don't devise a program 
for the teachers," In addition, Mr, Bell mentioned that the 
reading resource person also serves as i the" representative of 
Westslde School to the meetings of all the reading teachers from 
Capital City's schools. The system-wide meetings have been 
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Infrequent, however. Consequently. Mr. Bell's prlne duties as 
reading resource person have consisted of testing the children the 
dassroon teachers recomend. 

Mr. Bell is provided one afternoon per week. Thursdays, of 
realeased time from his classroom teaching responsibilities to 
perform the duties of the reading resource person. While Mr. 
3ell works as the reading resource person, a substitute teacher 
is hired to assume Mr. Bell's self-contained classroom teaching 
responsibilities. According to Mrs. Leary. Mr. Bell was appoint- 
ed to the reading resource position for two reasons. First, 
"they (the other Westside teachers) knew that (he) had had recent 
reading courses in California...." This fact was mentioned pre- 
viously, but Mr. Bell claims to be unable to remember the speci- 
fic content of the undergraduate reading courses he attended. 
His teaching peers at Westside School, however, assigned to him 
additional responsibilities and position within the school 
based on his academic preparation. A second reason Mr. Bell was 
assigned the reading resource position is that "the one teacher 
(who) is still here didn't want it anymore." This statement 
refers to the *fact that Ms. O'Day no longer wanted to serve as 
the reading resource person at Westside School. Therefore, her / 
reading rp source duties reverted to Mr. Bell. 

Mr. Bell readily acknowledges that he is not an expert in 
diagnosing and prescribing treatments for reading problems faced 
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by individual children. But, he justifies his position as reading 
resource person based on his feelings of competency in being able 
to administer reading tests. He indicates that he learned to 
adndnister reading tests while taking the reading courses as an 
undergraduate. In addition, he acquired some practice adminis- 
tering reading tests during his student teacher training program.- 
Another justification Mr. Bell proposes for his reading resource 
position is the notion that the other teachers at Westside School 
do not want to be bothered with the task of testing the children. 
Yet, he expresses the idea that in order to help children,, 
teachers need to identify the abilities and needs of the children 
and to work on the need^ to increase individual reading abilities. 

Mr. Bell views the leading resource position at Westside 
School as an opportunity to get involved in another aspect of 
teaching— working closely with different children and teachers in 
the school. Much of the time that is provided to the reading 
resource teacher becomes "free-time," however, since the class- 
room teachers at Westside School have failed to recommend a 
sufficient number of children who need to be tested in reading. 
The time that is provided Mr. Bell is to be used for the purpose 
of testing the children and writing the diagnostic reports on the 
children he has tested. Yet, Mr. Bell spends much of his free- 
time planning his ovn classroom lessons or searching for or 
developing teaching materials for his own class. Durii>g the 
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course of .the study, four months, only four children were tested 
by Mr. Bell. Those were the only children recommended by the 
other classroom teachers for testing. Mr. Bell had completed 
administering the reading tests but was still ±n the process of 
writing the diagnostic reports based on the results achieved by 
the children. 

Mr. Bell's View of Westslde School 

Mr. Bell appeared to enjoy his class of children at Westslde 
School. He expected the .children to complete their assigned 
work, but he often joked with the children. Mr. Bell maintained 
that "I think it's goB^ for them to see I have a sense of humor." 
He added, "...ninety-five percent of the kids have a good sense of 
liumor. They roll with me." At the same time, the children 
appeared to enjoy being in Mr. Bell's classroom. For exaii9>le. 
Matt expressed the feelings the class had about Mr. Bell best 
when he said, "I think Mr. Bell is a nice teacher, and I really 
like him. He's the best teacher I ever had because he's strict, 
but he's funny." Mr. Bell said that he Xlked to be with the 
children in his classroom. 

There were a few details abouy Westslde School which con- 
cerned Mr. Bell, however. One concern of Mr. Bell's was the 

1 • > 

declining enrjbllments at WestslAfe School. Mr. Bell talked openly 

about the declining enrollments and indicated that the parents of 

children from another nearby neighborhood school, which was being 
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closed, were a partial cause of the enrollment j)roblem. Mrs. 
Leavy had expressed the hope that the parents of that neighborhood 
school would send their children to Westside School and thereby 
force Capital City's school administrators to maintain Westside 
School at its present level of operation. The increase in enroll- 
ment would have eliminated thi need for any changes in the number 
of personnel at the school. According to Mro. Leary, the majority 
of parents elected to send their children elsewhere. Consequently 
changes were to occur at the school. 

One change that would occur was Mr. Bell's transfer to 
another elementary school in Capital City. The circumstances 
surrounding Mr. Bell's leaving Westside School have been described 
in a previous section of this chapter. The decline in the West- 
side School population not only affected Mr. Bell's teaching 
position but also had a direct affect on his wife who taught at 
Westside School too. Like Mr. Bell, she vis also scheduled to be 
transferred to another elementary school by the beginning of the 
next school year. The prospect that the two individuals would be 
entering two different schools the next school year ^as discon- 

rting to both of them. Mr. Bell expressed ho.5e, however, that 
he and his wife would be teaching in the same school so as to 
eliminate some of the personal expenses which would be incurred 
.iffi»f~t4»ey were forced to teach in different schools. Mr. Bell 
expressed sadness at the prospect of leaving the children of the 
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West Side School. He indicated that he had enjoyed working with 
the children and would like to remain with them. 

Another factor of concern for Mr. Bell was his view that 
Westslde School was a "traditional" school. What he meant was 
that, In his view, the teachers at: W< .side School did not often 
initiate changes in their approach to teaching. Specifically, Mr. 
Bell was referring to two teaching approaches that were of inter- 
est to him. The two approaches of interest to Mr. Bell were 
team-teaching for planning and teaching reading and using reading 
tests to determine the individual skill needs of the children at 
the beginning of the school year. Mr. Bell explained that the 
other teachers at Westside School lacked enthusiasm for these two 
approaches. 

Mr. Bell described a team-teaching approach as two or more 
teachers exchanging children of similar abilities for the pur- 
poses of instruction. One teacher would teach the children of 
one ability level and the other teacher would instruct the chil- 
dren of another ability level. Although Mr. Bell and another 
teacher, Mrs. Ki^g, often planned and arranged science activities 
together for their classes, Mr. Bell did not consider that team- 
teaching. First children possessing similar abilities were not 
exchanged. Second, there was no effort on the teacher's parts 
to reduce the overall r.ange of abilities the teachers would work 
with in eicher classroom. Mr. Bell stated thit the other teachers 
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were not in favor of team-teaching because "swapping children for 
reading instruction stigmatizes a child, particularly the low 
reader...." Mr. Bell maintained, however, "that time-wise it would 
be better for a teacher" since a teacher would only have to work 
with one or two ability levels of children. Therefore, a teacher 
cdtild concentrate his/her energies on meeting the specific needs 
of the children in two groups instead of trying to deal with the 
diverse needs of an entire class. Also in this regard, Mr. Bell 
indicated that lesson plan preparation for reading would be re- 
duced. Neither of these arguments was very convincing to the 
other faculty members at Westside School. Consequently, Mr. Bell 
was unable to try a team-teaching approach. 

Mr. Bell's other interest centered on the testing of the 
children in reading at the beginning of a school year. The other 
classroom teachers at Westside School werie not in favor of this 
approach. Mr. Bell reasoned that in order to provide appropriate 
reading Instruction, to attempt to meet the reading needs of 
Individual children, he ne^ed to test the children at the begin- 
ning of the school year. Then, he would adjust the placement cf 

each child in the reading groups based on the test results and 

\ 

not rely solely on the recommendations of a previous yeaV*s 
teacher. The other Westside teachers did not appear to accept 
Mr. Bell's purpose for the testing and felt he was questioning 
their abilities as teachers. Mr, Bell stated that "some teachers 
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are unwilling to accept the fact that children improve or they go 
down or regress during the summer and, therefore, they're not at 
the level that was indicated on last year's teacher report." Mr. 
Bell maintained, however, that he was not "challenging their 
ability to place kids" but he was attempting to account for 
changes in the reading abilities of children after the summer 
vacation neriod. 

Mr. Bell's views about Wescside School are presented as 
further information to be used In the development of an under- 
standing of Mr. Bell's perspective of education in general and 
his perspective of reading instruction in particular. 

Mr. Bell's Futur^ Goals 

One of Mr. Bell's primary goals as an educator is to become 
a school principal because "I think first of all the money." 
Although Mr. Bell's comment appear to be very insensitive and 
calculating when presented out of context, Mr. Bell's statement 
expresses his sincere feelings. One observatioa he makes con- 
cerning male elementary school teachers is that they do not 
remain in classroom teaching positions for too long a period of 
time before they seek higher educational positions s .ch as 
assistant principal or principal or curriculum coordinator. Mr. 
Bell reasons that mAny males in elementary education leave the 
classroom situation to seek higher status and higher paying 
positions within school systems. Monetary gains accrued from 
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such changes in position often become the sole reason for the 
actions of male elementary teachers. Mr; Bell explains that the 
monetary incentives are extremely great for this type of action. 
He realizes that in order to attain the quality or standard of 
living he and his wife desire, additional income is essential. 
Mr. Bell's second reason for wanting to become a principal is 
that, "...I think that you learn from others, and I feel I could 
run a school rather wel^ Mr. Bell explains that he has learned 
about operating and managing a school from watching several 
school principals. He expresses the confidence that he could 
readily nage a school and could effect both management and in- 
structional improvements. Much of Mr* Bell's confidence seems to 
be based in his ability to manage his own classroom, to communi- 
cate with his peers as the reading resource person at Westside 
School, and to express his sincere interest of children. If Mr. 
Bell does not attain the goal of becoming a school principal he 
wants to remain a classroom teacher at the fifth grade level. 
One of his goa] s at that position is to create "centers (learning 
centers) and have the children learn through centers." 

Overview of Westside School's Reading Program 

As previously indicated, Mr. Bell has taken an interest in 
reading instruction at Westside Elementary School. Some of his 
stated positions and actions, however, are contrary to the ideas 
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espoused by a majority of the school's faculty. In the following 
sections of this chapter, a description of the "official position" 
regarding the reading program and reading instruction at Westside 
School will be presented, explained, and analyzed. In addition, 
Mr. Bell's positions and understandings as regards the reading 
program will be noted* 

The reading program at Westside Elementary School amounts to 
teaching the children to ready by using the MacMillan R Reading 
Program. The individual classroom teachers are compelled to use 
the basal readers, the workbooks and the skill testing elements 
which form the basis of the MacMillan R Reading Program. This 
program is used by each teacher in grades one through five. 
Although techniques of teaching differ from teacher tc teacher 
the content of the reading program remains consistent in each of 
the classrooms. Each classroom teacher works feverishly to see 
that the children complete the required texts and workbooks at 
the appropriate reading level each ye^r. 

Current History of the Reading Program Adoption 

The history of the adoption of the MacMillan R Program at 
Westside School is extremely complex, but knowledge of the adop- 
tion process is essential to an understanding of the program and 
the procedures of instruction which occurred in Mr. Bell's class- 
room. In 1973, the elementary school principals and the 
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curriculum coordinator In the West Educational District of Capital 
City expressed a need to establish continuity In the curriculum 
among the schools of the district. The establishment of continuity 
according to Mrs. Leary was to be a "grass roots approach to cur- 
riculum development/' 

Several steps were taken to Initiate the grass roots approach. 
First, a "reading task force" consisting of teachers and adminis- 
trators was formed. Second, the task forje^e members developed and 
adopted a philosophy of reading. Next, representatives of tha 
major reading textbook coiiq)anles were individually Invited to 
present their company's reading products. Then, the task force 
members selected four or five reading programs which embodied 
the philosophy. The four oi* five representatives made presenta- 
tions at meetings attended by all West District classroom teachers. 
Finally, the classroom teachers voted for the one reading program 
they wanted to use In their classrooms. The MacMlllan R Reading 
Program was selected by a majority of the teachers. Consequently, 
It became the basal reading program for the We it District. 

Meanwhile, the faculty at Westslde School was "piloting" a 
rew reading series published by Scott Foresman Publishing Company. 
The teachers used the various program materials and provided the 
publishers with evaluation! and critiques on the effectiveness of 
the materials. Several of the teachers. Including Mr. Bell, par- 
ticipated In piloting the Scott Foresman materials. 
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According to Principal Leary, "we did not come through feel- 
Ing real good about It (the piloting process) for some reason. 
It had a lot to do with the Scott Foresman personnel who came 
here to work with the teachers." The Scott Foresman personnel 
were one reason why the Scott Foresman materials were not select- 
ed. Added to that reason, Mrs. Le^ry stated, "politics got into 
the choice of the (District's) reading program. She explained 
that one of Capital City*% newspapers published an article de- 
scribing the possible textbook choices and indicating that the 
Scott Foresman program would be selected. The article was pub- 
lished just before the teachers voted on a program. Mrs. Leary 
remarked, "many of the teachers were very irritated and very mad, 
and I think it almost was as though they (teachers) were out to 
show the newspaper that they (newspaper) were wrong in their 
smranary statement about what textbooks would be used in the West 
District schools." The final vote of the classroom teachers indi 
cated that the MacMliian R Reading Program received the endorse- 
ment of the majority of the teachers in the West District. 
Consequently, the MacMllXan R Program was adopted as the official 
reading program of the West District and Westside School. 

Mr. Bell's View of Reading 

Mr. Bell, as mentioned earlier, participated in the project 
to pilot the Scott Foresman reading materials. He liked those 
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materials and enjoyed using the materials with |»is children. He 
indicated that he had voted for the Scott Foresman program and 
not the MacMillan R Program. Very briefly, the MacMillan R 
Program is based on a scope and sequence of reading skills, while 
the Scott Foresman program is based primarily on the presentation 
of literature asr^ means of teaching reading. That is, the text 
stories and the workbook exercises of the MacMillan R Program 
are presented by the teacher for the purpose of teaching children 
specific reading skills and then-providing for the practice of 
those skills. On the other hand, in using the Scotlari^oresman 
program a teacher concentrates a great deal of attention and 
energy on the content of the literature contained in the various 
reader levels. 



To try to ascertain Mr. Bell's knowledge and understanding 
of reading, a general question was asked of him: "What would you 
do to change the reading program At Westside School?" The follow- 
ing is a presentation of Mr. Bell's answer and a discussion of 
the concepts Mr. Bell considers to be important to reading in- 
struction in his his classroom. 

When asked how he might change the reading program at West- 
side School, Mr. Bell responded, "I'd throw out MacMillan and 
get a new series " Mr. Bell added, "my feeling is that Mac- 
Millan R is not a good basal and therefore, I don't feel very 
comfortable with it."*Mr. Bell was adamant in expressing his 
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dislike for the MacKtllan R Program. He maintained that the 
literature contained In the various leveled texts was of poor 
quality, the arrangement of reading skills and the assignments 
provided to relnfprce the use of the newly taught skills followed 
little In the way of systematic order, and the wbrkbook assign- 
ments had little or no relationship to the text stories. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Bell, "there Is no correlation between a story and the 
workbook pages." To Illustrate the problem, Mr. Bell claimed 
that the children often completed their workbook pages without 
even reading the assigned text story., the children substantiated 
Mr. Ball's claim. Twenty children were Interviewed during the 
course of the study and only Ginl stated that she read the story 
before she worked on the assigned workbook pages. 

In spite of his condemnation of the MacMlllan R Program, 
however, Mr. Bell faithfully "followed" the Program as it was 
outlined In the teacher's guide to each text level. The word 
followed Is employed here to indicate that the children read the 
stories, completed the workbook pages, but that Mr. Bell did little 
In the way of actual teaching of the specific skills contained 
within the context of the Program. Instead, Mr. Bell used the 
MacMlllan R Reading Program stories to teach the reading skills he 
deemed Important. Mr. Bell explained that the children In his 
classroom merely "go through the motions" of completing the 
workbook exercises that were provided, however. Mr. Bell did not 
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appear to teach or provide reinforcement of the use of the partic- 
ular skills that comprised the MacMlllan R Program scope and 
sequence. In fact, the teaching of the skills contained in the 
MacMillan R Program was nearly non-existent. 

Mr. Bell claimed that he and the children in his classroom 
'•go through the motions" because of the expectations other teach- 
ers at West side School had concerning the reading program. Whkt 
Mr. Bell meant by this was that he was expected tp pass along to 
a child's next year's teacher Information about the child's pro- 
gress toward the completion of specific MacMillan text levels and 
the acompanying workboojcs. Consequentlyr Mr. Bell feels obliged 
to use the MacMillan materials with the children. To neglect or 
circumvent this obligation would raise serious questions, not 
only in the minds of the other faculty members but also in the 
mind of Mrs. Leary, about Mr. Bell's ability to provide adequate 
and sufficient reading instruction to the children in his clasb. 
Therefore, Mr. Bell^realized that it wap in his best interests to 
accommodate the system instead of trying to resist it. 



In place of the MacMlllkji R Program, Mr. Bell would have 
opted for the Scott Foresman program "because it gives more 
comprehension." Mr. Bell stated that "once children have reached 
above the third grade level they should be vorking on comprehen- 
sion skills." In the lower grades, he advocated the teaching of 
"word attack skills, phonics, and things like that. But, I also 
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think there has to be some comprehension thrown in somewhere. I 
think anywhere from kindergarten on up they (children) need that. 
Now whether it takes only ten percent of you program or fifty 
percent tb-t doesn't bother me, but you got to have it. And, in 
many classrooms, they're (children) not being asked." 

To illustrate his concern for the teaching of reading compre- 
hension skills Mr. Bell formulated his reading instruction around 
the selection, teaching, and use of several comprehension skills 
he considered essential for the children to know and to use as 
they learned to read. That is, he selected several reading com- 
prehension skills he wanted the children to learn and practice 
each time they worked with him in a reading group session. In 
order to work on the skills, Mr. Bell conducted discussions with 
the children in the reading group sessions. The discussions 
centered about the content of the stories the children had read. 
The discussion, in fact, were the heart of the reading instruction. 
During the discussion of a story, Mr. Bell posed questions to the 
children which required them to employ one of the comprehension 
skills Mr. Bell deemed important. The skills Mr. Bell emphasized 
during the discussions were: a) getting the main idea of the 
story; b) drawing inferences from the story based on what had been 
read and on the children's past experience; c) making comparisons 
within the story as well as comparing situations outside of the 
story; d) placing facts-and events in proper sequence; e) descrlb- 
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ing the various traits of the characters within a story; f) under- 
standing the theme of a story; g) identifying the mood that the 
author created in a story; h) recognizing the climax of a story, 
the high point In the story; and i) thinking critically. Several 
of these skifls did not differ significantly from the skill.^ 
identified in the MacMillan R Program, but Mr; Bell did not think 
the skills were emphasized and applied sufficiently in the 
MacMillan texts. Mr. Bell stated, "a lot of your life you will 
be doing reading and you'll have to use those skills. I guess to 
me though the whole process would be to help children have a 
better understanding of wLct's going on in the world and in their 
lives." A? a result, Mr. Bell spent a considerable amount of 
discussion time in each group session having the children learn 
and use each of these skills. 

Mr. Bell painted a very bleak picture of what ^he knew about 
how other teachers taught reading comprehension skills to chil- 
dren. He indicated that many teachers did not devote enough 
time to the teaching of reading comprehension skills. Instead, 
he thought most teachers spent their reading instructional time .> 
teaching word recognition skills and vocabulary development 
skills. He based his claim oii the fact that when the majority 
of thr children first were enrolled in his classroom they were 
not capable of thinking on their own about what they had read. 
Mr. Bell cited as an example the case of Angle as she participated 
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In her reading discussion session, "...today Angie could not 
answer any inferential questions or critical thinking questions. 
She's completely deficient in that skill. I think the earlier 
you start kids on that type of question the more comfortable they 
become with it and the more able they are t- handle it. I think 

her major problem is she has just never had that type of question 

1 

before and never had practice at it." Mr. Bell maintained that- 
most of ^he children could obtain the facts and details from a 
story, but they could'not apply the facts and details to other 
learning situations. In painting this picture, Mr. Bell caref .^^^ 
described much of the p^roblem surrounding the' insufficient amount 
of teaching of reading comprehension skills to children as being 
rooted in the teachers' strict adherence to the use^f reading 
programs similar to the MacMillan R Program. 

Mr. Bell did not use exclusively the MacHillan R Program in 
his classroom. As previously Anentioned in this chapter ajid de- 
scribed In detail in another chapter, one reading group's dis- 
cussions and assignments revdlved around the use of a common 
library book, such da The Yearling or Caddie Wbodlawn , until the 
book was completed. For the purpose of supplementing the Mai||r 
Millan R Program, Mr. Bell attempted to assign each MacMillan 
reading group a "comprehensioa book." Mr. Bell explained that, 
"each group has had specific comprehension books that they read. 
For example, depending on what level they're reading at... what I 
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wculH uo Is select a book that's been judged to have a read- 
ability (at the children's reading level) and I wo. M once a week 
meet with this particular group to discuss variou.- hings about 
the book, the theme, characterizations, inference questions, 
sequential questii.-^ and things like that." Mr, Bell explained 
his purpose for providing supplementary materials as "when you 
talk about comprehension it's to help the children learn., -how to 
look at what they're reading and look at it critically and ana- 
lytically. I think it (reading) goes deeper than recall because 
most people can answer recall but. . .inferences, sequential and 
critical thinking involves a couple of other higher level skills 
Hopefully, when they (children) get into other programs and when 
they get older they'll be able to use that type of thinking." 

The supplementary reading materials project was not com- 
pleted, however. When asked why this project failed Mr. Bell 
indicated that in previous years he was capable of providing 
supplementary reading materials for comprehension purposes to 
each of his reading groups but for some reason he was limited by 
time constraints. Consequently, supplementary reading materials 
and activities were not used with the MacMillan groups this year. 
Mr Bell consistently maintained, however^ that his purpose for 
providing reading instruction was to increase the children's 
comprehension abilities and to direct them toward life-long 
reading and thinking. 
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Besides the reading discussions and the assignment of work- 
book pages Mr. Bell's classroom reading program consisted of some 

* _ _ _^ 

other characteristics and opportunities • Each program character- 
istic was based on Mr, Bell's concern that the children be able 
to apply the comprehension skills they learned in the reading 
groups. During the times the children wetje not meeting with Mr* 
Bell in the reading grovp or completing the basal reader assigri- 
nents, the children were to be reading at their desks materials 
they had selected to read. In most instances, the materials were 
library books secured from the school library. Each Monday each 
child had a scheduled time he/she couid go to the library 
check-out a book, A child could select 6 book for pleasure read- 
ing, or a book for the biweekly book report assignment, or a book 

to be read for a language arts assignment. The children read 

/ 

their library books after they had finished their MacMillan text 
assignments. If a child could not find a library boolc he/she 
wanted to read, the child was encouraged to bring a book from home 
or to select a book from one of the bookcases in Mr, Bell's class- 
room. On days other than Monday, children desiring to go to the 
school library had to ask permission from Mr, Bell, In most 
instances, Mr, Bexl granted permission unless he observed that a 
specific child was abusing the library visitation privilege. 
Since child^^n had to seek permission to go to the library, Mr, 
Bell was able to keep account of the number of children who went 
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to the library each day and the frequency with which specific 
children sought to w to the library. 

The discussion sessions, v^he MacMillan tests and workbooks, 
and the use of library books comprised the content of Mr. Bell's 
reading program. Most of the reading groups met only two or 
three times per week with Mr. Bell for the purpose of discussion. 
The discussion sessions usually lasted, on the average, about 
twenty-minutes per meeting. Since the reading period was about 
seventy-five minutes per day, the children were allowed ample 
time to complete their reading assignments and to read their 
library books. 

Another element of the Westside School reading program that 
Mr. Bell wanted to see changed was the notion of testin^ each 
child in reading at the beginning of a school year. Mr, Bell 
stated, "I think that one big mistake teachers make. ..is that 
they don't test their kids the first month in the program. My 
f ieling is you let them (children) read for three weeks in your 
room to get comfortable with you and then you test them." Mr. 
Bell found this to be a very realistic and sound approach to 
dealing with children after a three month lay-off from reading 
activities. Yet, the dilemma in takin>3 this stance, according 
to Mr. Bell, was that "the other teachers feel I'm threatening 
them rather than my whole purpose was to see improvement or 
regression." Mr. Bell cited, as support for his idea of testing 
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the children at the beginning of the school year, the case of 
Monica, one of the fourth grade children In his classroom'^ At 
the beginning of the year, Morrtca va*^lven a few~oi thfe MacMiUan 
R Program reading tests. "She tested out of the pro^tam. A 
couple of' our kids went up one whole year In reading." Mr. Bell 
claimed that If he was not to provide for the testing a 
beginning of the school year such cases as Monica's would not be 
discovered. Mr. Bell's opinion was that a failure to make such 
discoveries could lead to several "children wasting a year on 
reading skills and activities they already know and are capable 
of applying." 

A final concern of Mr. Bell's as regards Improving reading 
Instruction At Westslde School was the notion of "swapping kids 
for reading Instruction." Mr. Bell considered the swapping of 
children for Instructional purposes to be a team-teaching plan. 
When such a plan is Implemented at a particular grade level one 
teacher teaches all of the low ability children, another teacher 
Instructs the middle or a/erage ability children, and a third 
teacher works with the high ability children. As mentioned 
earlier, Mr. Bell's peers expressed fear that such an arrangement 
would "stigmatize" children, especially the lower ability readers. 
Mr. Bell did not "buy" that. He thought by following such a plan 
"you're giving the teacher more time to work with specific chil- 
dren." When Mr. Bell discussed this Idea, he emphasized that the 
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purpose of instituting such a plan was to decrease the number of 
text level groups that any one teacher woaid instruct. One ad- 
vantage that Mr.- fiell envisioaed -wa* the reduction in the. number 
of lesson plans a teacher would be required to make. The lesson 
plan reduction would result because a teacher working with chil- 
dren of similar abilities and. needs could reduce the number of 
reading groups he/she worked with during reading instructional 
sessions. This was particularly appealing to Mr. Bell because 
when he ascertained the reading levels of the children in his 
class at the beginning of the school year, he was able to form 
nine separate reading groups. As a result of giving the reading 
tests, he was able to determine nine different reading levels of 
skill ability for the children in the classroom. Mr. Bell 
reasoned that the number of groups he worked with would be sig- 
nificantly reduced under a "swapping" plan. Most of the other 
fourth and fifth grade teachers at Westslde School only formed 
three reading groups In their classrooms, however. Under Mr. 
Bell's plan the other teachers would probably swap two of their 
reading groups. The advantage the other classroom teachers would 
achieve would be considerably less than the advantage Mr. Bell 
would achieve. Mr. Bell's hopes of ever achieving the "swapping" 
of children were minimal, at best, although Mrs. Leary proclaimed, 
"I would strongly encourage him to organize a team-teaching plan. 
For Mr. Bell, Mrs. Leary 's encouragment was not sufficient enough 
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since there had to be at least two teachers willing to exchange 
children for the plan to be implemented. At present, the other 
teachers in the school perceived little or no advantage to such 
a plan of exchanging children. 

Mr. Bell's Philosophy of Reading Instruction 

The above descriptions, of Mr. Bell's ideas about comprehen- 
sion skill instruction, testing at the beginning of a school year, 
and the exchange of children between teachers for the purposes of 
providing instruction, illustrate several important characteris- 
tics of Mr. Bell's philosophy of reading. First, he appears to 
be very practical in his approach to the curriculum. That is, 
he feels teachers should provide instruction in those curricular 
areas which lead to "life-long" learning. Mr. Bell considers 
reading comprehension skill instruction to be one area of Life- 
long learning. He reasons that in later schooling children will 
need to view written and spoken materials critically; therefore,, 
teachers should be preparing our future adult citizens for the I 
tasks they will encounter. Reading comprehension skill training 
for children should commence as soon as possible in the chil- 
dren's educational careers. This position accounts for Mr. 
Bell's stand that the initial teaching of comprehension skills 
must begin as soon as a child enters kindergarten. Mr. Bell's 
view accords comprehension skills a high place in the hierarchy 
of the curriculum. Knowledge and application of comprehension 
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skills is critical in order foi individuals to function effec- 
tively" in society. Therefore, teachers must provide attention 
and instruction in the comprehension area. The teaching of read- 
ing sktHs which do not promote thinking in children are of 
minimal importance in Mr. Bell's philosophy of reading. 

Another cornerstone in Mr. Bell's reading philosophy appears 
to be his concern with the notion of adjusting instruction to 
meet the needs of individual children and eliminating unnecessary 
ventures intj^ materials, ideas, and concepts of which children 
already Ijive a clear knowledge and understanding. Mr. Bell 
account's for this position by administering reading tests to the 
children in his classroom at the beginning of the school year. 
Once the appropriate reading level of each child is <^termined, 
Mr. Bell places that child in proper materials for instructional 
purposes. According to Mr. Bell, reliance upon outdated infor- 
mation about children's abilities retards the educational prog- 
ress of Individual children. Reading teachers must attempt to 
maintain up-to-date knowledge about children's specific abilities 
because only then can appropriate instruction be provided to each 
child. 

Another philosophical stance Mr. Bell maintains is that 
reading instruction does not consist only of workbook exercises 
and practice on worksheets representing Isolated . skills. On the 
contrary, he believes that through discussion participants in an 
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educational endeavor come to know^and understand the content to 
be l earned _and the thoughts of each participant in the undertak- 
ing. During sessions of reading instruction, most of the chil- 
dren did use mrkbooks; but independent worksheets or practice 
sheets of any kind were never used. Mr. Bell requires the chil- 
dren in his class to apply the knowledge they acquire from their 
reading. First, this is accomplished in the reading group dis- 
cussions, where children verbally exchange ideas among themselves 
and with the teacher concerning the concepts present in the text 
stories. Next, the notion of group discussions is carried into 
the subject area of social studies. In this area, as in the 
reading group sessions, discussion form the basis of instruction* 
Also, the social studies discussion revolve around the skills 
Mr. Bell deems inq>ortant. These skills are the same skills he 
teaches and requires the children to apply in reading sessions; 
sequencing, ^main idea, inferencing, comparing, characterization 
and the like. These skills appear to provide a common tie be- 
tween reading and social studies instruction. In addition to 
the discussion sessions and workbook exercises of his classroom 
reading program, Mr. Be^l requires each child to select and read 
a book and make an oral and written presentation or report on 
the content of the book to the rest of the class members. Again, 
this is another way Mr. Bell encourages the children to shar^ 
Ideas and experiences. Learning to read is more than just the 
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accumulation of reading skills. It Is the accumulation of skill 
knowledge and the ability to assimilate and exchange ideas be- 
tween several participants. 

A final philosophical position Mr. Bell takes is the group- 
ing of children homogen^usly for The purposes of reading instruc- 
tion. Homogeneous grouping for instruction in other cultural 
settings has not proven to be as beneficial as most educators 
anticipated (Doucetti & St. Pierre. 1977; Esposito. 1973). By 
ad/ocating the exchange of children. Mr. Bell is proposing a 
different and supposedly a more efficient method of organizing 
and managing reading instruction than what exists at Westside 
School at the present time. 

Mr. Bell's Instructional Practices 
Many of the suggestions Mr. Bell made for altering the West- 
side School reading program are apparent in his plans and 
actions for delivering reading instruction to the children in 
his classroom. The following descriptions are presented to 
explicate Mr. Bell's instructional practices in reading and other 
subject areas. 

According to Mr. Bell, at the, beginning of the school year 
each day, he provided during the reading period, the children in 
his classroom with the opportunity to read books and other print 
materials of their own choice, 'specific reading instruction was 
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omitted during the first few weeks of school. During that time 
period, each child was. invited to share with Mr. Bell, in an 
oral discussion, some of the materials and ideas he/she had read. 
After about three week^, Mr. Bell, employing the information from 

hi8~own"o^serva^^ ^etJr^ -taking the 

recommendations from each child* s previous teacher regarding the 
child's reading level, administered an 'appropriate" level Mac- 
Millan R Program reading test. Mr. Bell's intention for testing 
each child was to determine each child's general instructional 
level of reading. Once the results were obtained, the children 
were placed into nine separate fading groups. All of the groups 
except one were assigned a specific level of the MacMillan R 
Program. The one group that was not placed in a basal reader • 
level was given a library book to read. At this juncture, a 
discussion of Mr. Bell's organizational plans for* providing 
instruction in the other subject areas, is essential for a fuller 
understanding of Mr. Bell's teaching procedures. 

The organization and management of the classroom was an 
extremely important aspect of Mr. Bell's approach to teaching. 
He spent a great amount of time and care to make certain that the 
classroom was managed in what he considered to be an "efficient" 
manner. For Mr. Bell, the term efficient meant keeping a tight 
control over the learning and social behaviors of the children 
when they were in the classroom. That is, he wanted to organize 
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the children so that they knew exactly what was expectejd of them 
as regards assignments to be completed and the behaviors, both 
academic and social, that they were permitted to exhibit. 

The basic framework of Mr. Bell's classroom, both in terms 

^f i>hysl ^al app e a r^Hac^ ^and iiu instructiQnal. organization^ „was _ 

changed once after five weeks of observations. During the period 
ol change, the observer sensed that Mr. Bell was seeking a more 
efficient method of organizing instruction for the children. He 
seemed to be seeking more control over the times the children 
had to toil on specific assignments, and when the children would, 
in fact, be permitted to work in particular subject areas. Yet,, 
even with the imposition of more control over the children, Mr. 
Bell was concerned that the children become more independent in 
their work styles as well as in their practices of personal 
communication with members of the class. These two goals, more 
control and greater independence appear to be contradictory. The 
following descriptions will help to illustrate that the goals 
were not contradictory and that the goals were able to co-exist 
in Mr. Bell's organizational and instructional plans. 

Mr. Bell's Initial Organiza ti onal Plan 

Mr. Bell arranged the classroom to meet specific instruc- 
tional purposes. There was little concern for traditional class- 
room arrangements such as desks and chairs set in straight rows. 
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The arrangement of the furniture In the room reflected Mi. Bell's 
concern for efficiency In teaching Individuals as well ds with 
teaching small groups. Mr. Bell's desk was located on the west 
side of the room about ten to twelve feet from the front wall 
blackboard. From this location, he was able to supervise the 
children in all areas of the classroom. His desk faced in the 
direction of the only entrance into the classroom. This location 
enabled Mr. Bell to observe the children as they entered and 
exited the classroom. 

The desks of the children were arranged in two groups of six 
and two groups of seven desks each. The two groups of six desks 
were located near the middle of the room close to the front. 
The two groups of seven desks were arranged to each side of the 
room and near the back of the room (see Figure 1). The children 
worked at their own desks except during reading group sessions. 
Mr. Bell explained that the children, sitting at each of the 
desk arrangements, were grouped according to their spelling ability. 
The children with similar spelling abilities were seated together 
in the same group. Mr. Bell acknowledged that he had segregated 
the children by the use of this particular organizational plan. 

At the west front side of the room, adjacent to Mr. Bell's 
dtisk there was a rectangular table with six chairs. The table 
served as the meeting place for all of the reading groups. The 
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children came to this table to discuss the stories they had read 
and to receive their next reading assignments. 

A majority of Mr. Bell's movement about the room was limited 
to the areas around his desk and the reading table. He appeared 
to spend an equal amount of time between each of the two /areas. 
This statement is not to imply that Mr. Bell failed to/spend time 
in other areas of the classroom, but most of his tiia/ was spent, 

^ I 

either at his desk or at the reading table. Whenever a child 
had a question or was to need assistance, the child had to walk 
to Mr. Bell's location. Mr. Bell did not journey to the desk • 

groupings very often. 

A round table with chairs located in close proximity to the 
reading table at the front of the room served as the table where 
spelling tests took place. On top of this table was a tape 
' recorder and a jack-box with several sets of earphones. The 
children came to this location for, the purpose of taking their 
individual spelling tests. As mentioned earlier, the children's 
desk groupings were formed primarily but not exclusively upon 
spelling ability. That is, in one instance one of the desk 
groupings contained children w)io were working at three different 
levels in spelling. Mr. Bell explained that he grouped the 
children according to their spelling abilities because for him 
spelling was the most difficult subject area in which to provide 
appropriate plans and materials. Therefore, he grouped and 
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planned for spelling to assure himself that he was meeting the 



needs of each child. o 

Mr. Bell did not meet with or provide personal instruction 
to the spelling groups. The jnembers of the seven spelling groups 
were on their owii to complete the work that was assigned. At the 



celved their/ very own spelling words via a tape recorded pretest^ 
The pretest for each group was recorded by Mr. Bell. Duyitlg the 



ments Mr. Bell dispensed. On Friday of each week, the children 
in each group took a post-test of the words they had been assign 
ed to learn. Again, the post-test was administered via a tape 
recording made by Mr. Bell. The children corrected their own 
pretests, but once the post-tests were completed the children 
submitted them to Mr. Bell to be graded. 

On the east side of the classroom to the south of the 
entrance stood a wooden bookcalse. The bookcase was divided in 



many small cubicles. Each cubicle had the name of a child on 
its front. The name designated that the cubicle belonged to one 
of the members of the class. This bookcase was identified as the 
"cubby-hole" by both Mr. Bell and the children. For the chil- 
dren, the cubby-hole was one of the centers of classroom activity. 
The cubby-holes were the places where Mr. Bell returned the 



children's papers he had corrected. Mr. Bell also placed in the 




individuals in each spelling group re- 




week, the children in each group completed the series of assign-. 
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cubby- holes notes the children were to take home tu tl.eir parents. 
Messages to children were also placed in the cubby-holes. After 
Mr. Bell completed correcting the children's papers, he placed 
them in a wire basket near the cubby-hole bookcase. When a child 
had time, he/she filed the corrected papers in the appropriate 
cubicles. The task of filing papers was not assigned to a speci- 
fic child but was available to anyone in the class who had the 
time to complete the task. Almost every day a different child 
completed the filing. Each child in the classroom was respons- 
ible for checking his/her individual cubby-hole each day before 
leaving school. 

At various times during the day, children often gathered at 
the cubby-hole bookcase to take their corrected papers and to 
exchange conversation. Frequently, the children seemed to sense 
when Mr. Bell was watching them. When this occurred, the chil- 
dren often departed from the cubby-hole area rather abruptlv. 
Mr. Bell assigned the cubby-hole cubicles an^important role in 
his system of educational organization. The cubicles were the 
principal vehicles used to provide communication between the 
teach^er and an individual child about the quality of the work 
that he/she had completed. For some children, the cubby-hole was 
the w y contact they had with Mr. Bell during the course of a 
day. 
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The south end of the classroom was divided into two sections. 
The section closest to the east wall served as the "cooking area." 
This was an ideal place to establish a make-shift kitchen. Mr. ^ 
Bell selected this area for cooking because a sink with running 
water, a long counter and several storage shelves were located 
there. 

Mr. Bell established *-he cooking area for two purposes. 
First, he wanted to instruct the children about how to prepare 
some simple but nutritious lunches. In conjunction with this, he 
wanted the children, to have some experience in preparing the 
lunches. Second, he wanted to establish a place in the room 
where the children could receive some reward after having suc- 
cessfully completed their academic assignments. Mr. Bell ini- 
tially selected one or two people to be in a group, and then 
those members selected two or three more individuals they wanted 
to help in the food preparation. The children in the group 
brought food from home to be prepared for lunch. This activity 
usually occurred twice a week with a different group of children 
participating e^ch time. 

Mr. Bell helped the group prepare the food they had brought 
to school. Each participating member had the opportunity to 
cook as well as clean up. Once the i'ood was prepared the group 
members sat and ate together. Some of the foods the children 
cooked weie hot dogs, hamburgers, frozek* pizza and other easy 
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to prepare items. Pots, pans, an electric fry pan, an electric 
toaster oven, a hot plate, and various kitchen utensils were 
located in the cooking area. 

As previously mentioned, Mr. Bell used the cooking area to 
present the children with a means of reward. When a child sub- 
mitted hi^/her assigned work on time, a specific number of points 
was awarded by Mr. Bell. After a child had accumulated two hun- 
dred and fifty points, Mr. Bell agreed to cook lunch for the child. 
During the course of the study, only one child was treated to 
lunch cooked by Mr. Bell. This program did encourage the child- 
ren and they talked about it frequently. In addition, the goal 
seemed to be a reasonable one for them to attain. 

The second section along ttic back wall contained a bulletin 
board and a counter area. A slide projector or movie projector 
usually occupied this area. This was an area used during science 
instruction. Since science instruction was not observed during 
the early weeks of thiV study no statements concerning the content 
or the organization of instruction can be presanted. 

Most of the west wall of the room was comprised of windows. 
The west windows faced in the direction o. the play areas to the 
back of the school. Several small bookcases containing trade 
books were located near the window area. The shelves of the 
bookcases were lined with books which the children frequently 
used during the designated reading time. Wlien a child was not 
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permitted access to the library for any reason, the trade books 
in the classroom bookcases were used by the child. Vfhen children 
had some free reading time, they often selected books from this 
area. 

A bulletin board on which the children placed drawings, 
poems, and stories related to a language arts theme was located at 
the north ei.vl of the west wall. Initit ially , the theme of the 
stories and poems was "My Pet." The theme was changed to "Animal 
Characters" after the first two weeks of the observation period. 
The children exhibited and expressed great interest in this area. 
Many times children walked to the language arts .mlletin board to 
read the works of other children in the classroom. Mr. Bell en- 
couraged the children to write at l?ast one^^ory each week. 
Ideas for the stories were generated by tne children. T>e chil- 
dren were permitted to create stories from ideas in books they 
hpd read, from experiences they had had in their lives, and Trom 
their own imaginations. 

In addition to the stories, the children were required to 
create a complete sentience from a "kernal sentence" Mr. Bell 
placed on the front blackboard each day. A kernal sentence was 
the beginning idea to which the children were to end the thought 
in complete sentence form. The children were at their leisure ^ 

0 complete rhp kernnl sentence since they did not have to subir.it 

t in until dismissal time each day. 
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The dissemination of most assignments was organized around 
a table ot; schedule that each child constructed. The table was 
portioned if^to scheduled segments of time On Thursday preceding 
a week, Mr. Bell gave to the children their assignments in each 
subject area for the coming week. The children filled-in the 
cable placing the assignments where they wished, "^ach child's 
was different. Th^ only constant item on the schedule was the 
time the childretT met for reading instruction. Mr. Bell assigned 
the times he was to* meet^^wIlTT each reading grbup^ The" children ' 
fxheduled other activities any time they wanted. For example, 
one child may have allotted the first time frame on Monday to 
social studies and the same time frame to science on Tuesday. 
Another child may have assigned math to the first time frame on 
Monday and reserved the same time frame on Tuesday^or^-teadjing 
nroup session. Each child was responsible for the work In each 
time frame. When a ch Id was not working, Mr. Bell often asked, 
"what does you schedule say?" 
y The children assumed a lot of responsibility in determining, 

the times that they completed most of their tasks under this 
orRanizationai plan. Mr. Bell knew what was expected of each 
child, but he was not always cognizant of the time frame under 
which the child would complete a task. The children were under 
some restrictions, however. Mr. Bell collected the time sched- 
ules .ifter the children filled them out for the week. He returned 
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the schedules after he checked each schedule to make sure that 
each child had included all of the weekly assignments. 

Since most of the time schedules were different, little in 
the way of direct , instruction occurred in any content area other 
than in reading. For the most part, the children^ read their 
assignments, completed the written work, and moved on to the next 
ass.ignment. For example, in social studies the fourth grade 
children were working in a text about world cultures while the 
fifth graders were reading about the early explorers of the New 
World. The children at each level read their textbooks and 
answered the questions from the text and/or questions prepared 
by Mr. Bell. Once a week or so each group met with Mr. Bell to 
discuss the content of the readings and questions. Little in the 
way of teacher participation or instruction occurred in this 
subject area except during the discussion sessions. This organi- 
zational framework was similar in mathematics as well. 

Whi e the children worked on their assignments Mr. Bell 
spent his time meeting with the various reading groups, correct- 
ing completed assignments or answering questions that the chil- 
dren raised. He stationed himself primarily at the reading table 
or his desk. Most often the children with questions came to him, 
but once in awhile Mr. Bell would wander among the children tc 
see that they were working. Invariably various children would 
stop him to ask a question or to have him check what they were 
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working on. Mr. Bell seemed to like the contact with the chil- 
dren but appeared more comfortable when the children came to him 
at the reading table or his desk. This condition was evidenced 
by more animated exchanges between Mr. Bell and the children when 
he was situated at either one of these locations. Much of the 
time Mr. Bell spent at his desk or the reading table was devoted 
to correcting the children's assignments and recording in his 
rank book the grades each child had achieved. Also, Mr. Bell 
spent a considerable amount of time working to develop a new 
organizational plan for the classroom which he called "centers." 

Mr. Bell's Plan for Centers 

Mr. Bell instituted a new classroom organizational plan 
approximately seven weeks from the end of the school year. The 
children were not made aware of the Impending change in the class- 
room organization until after they had returned to school from a 
week's vacation. Mr. Bell labeled his new plan a "centers 
approach" to teaching. Many changes in the operation of the 
classroom followed the initiation of this plan. 

On the first day of the now organizational procedures, chaos 
[jievailcd for much of the morning. After Mr. Bell explained to 
Lhe children about the arrangement of the room and the practices 
that would be followed for the remainder of the school year, calm 
soened to predominate. The children encnunterr^d the first chanp,o 
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upon entering the room in the morning. The desks and other ^ 
furniture had been rearranged. Instead of four groupings of 
desks, there were five desk groups. The location of each group- 
ing had been changed and in most cases the children were not 
situated with the same children they had been sitting with prior 
to the vacation period, tn the front of the room, near the 

blackboard area, seven desk^ were arranged into two rows of 

\ 

three desks facing each othe^ and one desk at the end of the two 

\ 

rows. This group of desks waife flanked by a bookcase which 
separated the desks from the view of the reacing table on the 
west side of the room. Another cluster of six desks was grouped 
around a small rectangular table located in the middle of the 
classroom. This d^sk grouping was almost directly in front of 
Mr.' Bell's desk. Next, six desks in the shape of an "L" were 
located on the east side of the room close to and facing in the 
direction of the east blackboard. A large oval table which had 
been used previously for the spelling test station was situated 
to the north of this desk grouping. A small bookcase formed a 
barrier between the southern end of this grouping and the cook- 
ing area. Just beyond the bookcase and toward the south-center 
of the classroom, a group of four desks was situated in the form 
of a square. This desk grouping was in close proximity to the 
science center. A final grouping of three d^sks was located to 
the north and west of the group of four desks. These desks were 
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in the shape of a triangle. This desE group was flanked on the 
west by a rounk oval table and a bookcase protruding into the 
center ot-the rooi from the windowed west wall. Mr. fell's 
desk, the reading table on the west side of the room aftd t^ie 
cubby-hole bookcase on the east side of the classroom remained 
'"unchanged in the new organizational configuration (see Figure 

2). ' ' ' ^ ^. . 

The organization of instruction changed drastically too. 

One of the most significant changes was the establishment of 
seven "center" stations. A center station was a specific learn- 
ing area in the room designated f(hr-tKe"iittrp6se of a study in a 
' certain content by the chil4ren. .-The. seven study areas were 
social studies, science, art, mathematics, spelling/handwriting, 
independent study, and language arts. These study centers were 
in addition to Vhe reading group sessions which remained un- 
changed under the new organizational plan. 

The childrfn no longer wete Required to construct time 
schedules for when they would work on their assignments in each 
■ of the content areas. Now, each day Mr. Bell wrote a master 
schedule on the front blackboard designating the times a center 
group would work in each content area. Each content area was 
not scheduled every day. When a center group was scheduled to 
work at a specific learning station, the group of children spent 
between thrity and forty-five minutes working at that center. 
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Figure 2: Cei>ter8 classroom organizational plan. 
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The scheduling of instruction occurred on a rotating basis. That 
is, one center group Worked at one learning station while each of 
the other center groups was working at one of the other stations. 
On cue from Mr, Bell, each center group inoved on to the next center 
station. For example, if a center group of children began to work 
in mathematics they would, upon cu^ from Hr, Bell, switch to the 
next center station, which was the science station. In like manner, 
the children at the science ceater would switch to the Independent 
study station, Mr, Bell controlled the amount of time, the child- 
ren spent at each station and the movement of the children from 
one station to the next. 

As a result of the new organizational plan, Mr. Bell desig- 
nated three of the desk arrangements as learning and teaching 
stations. Most of the children continued to remain at their own 
desks during the reading period. But, at all other times, the 
chij;^ren moved to various other desk positions as they worked at 
d/fferent center stations. Consequently, the new organizational 
plan required! much coordination of movement within the room for 
the teacher and the children. The children had to move quietly 
and remember to carry with them all the materials they would need 
at each center station, because they would not be allowed to go 
back to their original desk to pick up their materials. 

In addition to the reading groups, each child became a 

member of two new grouping arrangements under the new organiza- 

/ 

/ 

^ i 
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tlonal plan. The reading groups remained unaffected under the 

/ 

nev plan. The only significant chat|«e in reading instruction 
was that everyone was scheduled for reading time from/8:45 A.M. 
until 10:00A.M. each day. During that time frame, t|ie reading 
groups met periodically with Mr. Bell, tlie children Icompleted 
their reading assignnfents, they went to the school library, and 
they did their independent reading. There were no exceptions. 
The children were not allowed to work in any other content areas 
during the reading time period as they C9uld under the old in- 
structional schedule. 

As previo&^ly mentioned, the composition of the desk group- 
ings was changed with the advent of the centers approach. Mr. 
Bell made a concerted effort to balance the heterogeneous group- 
ings based on age/grade, sex, learning style, and the sociability 
of each child. The grouping of children based on spelling abil- 
ity was abolished. As an example of the new plan for grouping 
children at the various desk arrangements, Mr. Bell placed 
Andrea, Missy, and Pat£y together in a group with four other child- 
ren. According to Mr. Bell, this was done in hopes that Andrea 
and Missy would assist Patty when she experienced difficulty. 
Andrea and Missy were identified by Mr. Bell as being "bright, 
kind, -..understanding, and willing to help other$ who were ex- 
periencing some learning probl/ems." Patty, as previously stated, 
was a low ability reader. ' Therefore, Mr. Bell placed these children 
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together in a group to use the strengths of And^rea and MlsSy to 
help ineet Patty's Instructional needs. Other s!(.mllar arrangements 
were also made In 'the classroom. 

The second new group to which each child belonged was his/her 
"center" group. Mr. Bell formed five center groAps ahd identified 
each group by a color: yellow, *lue, black, greeVi, and red. He 
explained that in the formation of the <^ter groips "...I tried 
looking who was (a) dependable worker, what you miWht say above 
average. Who was a bfehavior prdblem, who wasn't? lAnd I tried to 
look at their skills. I did not want to get children who could 
either antagonize each other or would have difficulty working to- 
gether because they would talk a lot. I wanted a mdkture. Looking 
at all things, I tried to accomplish what would be a^good group or 
acceptable group." 

In order to illustrate specific management aspects within the 
"new organizational plan, a dtscription of each center Iwill follow. 
The seven desks grouped at the front of the room were designated as 
the social studies center station. The bookcase flanking this area 
contained many of the fourth and fifth grade social studies mate- 
rials. The social studies curriculum was determined by curriculum 
committees composed of teachers within Capital City's school system. 
The material, .r^ Bell used to provide instruction to tjie fourth 
graders were a text. People in the Land , and another tekt about the 
Mid West State. With the fifth graders, Mr. Bell employed the 
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Data Bank and a text entitled Inquiry About America . The soclab* 
studies asAlgninents Mr. Bell distributed, td accompany each of the 
materials, were in packet form. Each |)acket varied In siz^ any-^/ 
where from one to eight pages. The packets consisted of ques^^^ns, 
maps, tables, and charts which the* children were required <w use 
and co]iQ)lete. After the. children completed their assignments, Mr# 
Bell conducted discussion sessions with each of the/grade level 
groups about the ideas they were learning. The/discussions were 
held about xmce per week. The only active i^e Mr. Bell took in 
the social studies instruction was during/thfe weekly discussion * 
sessions. In these sessions, he directejd t^e questionint;. Mr. Bell 
described the social studies discusslm questioning as follows: "In 
reading I We told you the things I think are important. I try to 
br^ng that out in social studies too. I ask comparlsbn questions,^ 

critical thinking questions, fact questions. ...I try to get those 

f 

three things into the social studle^r^. I try to have the children 
say what reasons they think caused this, what was done, how could 
this hsve been improved? I try to make them think. I have factual 
questions, biit I try to have more inferential questions and critical 
thiiiklng questions." At times other than the discussion sessions, 
the children were on their own to complete their social studies 
assignments. When questions evolved about the content of an 
assignment, however, Mr. Bell often suggested various avenues for 
the children to pursue. 
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The six desks located directly in front, of the east black- 
board were designated as the mathematics learning station. All 
mathematics work was to be completed at this station. The direc- 
tions for each child's math assignment were placed on the black- 
board every day. In most instances, two sets of assignments^ 
I 

were given: a fcjurth grade assignment; and a fifth grade assign- 
ment. Sometimes individual names of children with specific 
directions for math next to thair names were written on the 
blackboard. During the time the centers organizational plan was 
in operation, Mr. Bell spent some portion of each day instruct- 
ing the children at the mathematics leami^ng station. 

The cooking center did not change in appearance under the 

\ 

centers plan and was not used for the remainder of the time the 
study was in progress. No explanation pf the change was provided 
by Mr. Bell except that the end of the school year was "closing 
in fast." 

The science area changed little unjller the c nters approach. 
The only significant changes were the appearance of several 
chairs clustered together facing the west^wall of the room, and a 
change in the specific science topic under study. The chairs 
were used by the children when watching filrastrips, which 
remained the principal instructional mode in science under the 
centers approach. The assignments for science were posted on 
the front blackboard next to the master schedule for each day. 
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As In social studies, the children were glv^i sheets of specific 
questions to answer foreach fllmstrlp they watched. Once the 
science assignments were completed the children turned them in to 
Mr. Bell. Mr. Bell had almost no contact with the children at 
this learning station. In fact, the only visible task performed 
at the station was to maintain order among the children. 

A round table in front of the windows on the west wall of 
the room became the art center. The children^ vete asked to bring 
fro» home any paper containers or other materials that could be 
recycled. Many items were placed all over the top of the table. 
As the children completed their assigned tasks at each learning 
station, they were encouraged by Mr. Bell to visit the art center 
and to create whatever they wished. Mr. Bell established the 
art station so as to provide the children who completed their 
assigned work with an opportunity to express themselves in a 
creative endeavor. Styrofoam paper puppets were one of the most 
popular project items the children created. Again, as at 
several of the other .center stations, Mr. Bell took almost no 
part in this area except to maintain cfhtrol over the behavior 
of the children. ^ 

To the north of the art center, a rectangular table with 
four chairs served as the independent study station. According 
to Mr. Bell, he established the independent study center to 
afford each child the opportunity to explore some aspect of the 
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world that was of interest to the child and )ie/she wanted to 
learn more about the topic. The initiation of work at this 
center began with each child selecting, a topic. Each child was . 
free to choose whatever topic he/she wished to pursue. For 

example, some children elected to make a study of their hobby. 

/ 

Each child was to develop a plan of stud^, conduct the necessary 
research and work by using the various facilities of the school 
and classroom, prepare a brief presentation of the topic, and 
then make a presentation either to a small group of selected 
children or to the whole class.^ Beyond pi^oviding the time to 
work on the projects, checking the plans of each child, and ^ 
making periodic observations of the work, Mr. Bell initiated 
little contact with the children as they worked at the indepen- 
dent study learning station. Basically, the children were on 
their own to plan, develop, and present their own topics. Mr. 
Bell exercised control over each child at the independent study 
station only insofar as he stipulated a dace for each child's 
presentation to the class. 

I The operation of the other learning stations, spelling/ 
handwriting and language arts, remained about the same under the 
centers approach as they had under the previous organizational 
plan. 

The last element of concern as regards Mr. Bell's organi- 
zational plan was his management of the children's behavior. 
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One method of control, the use of organized learning activities 
in the various content areas, ha^ been described extensively. 
A second control procedure Mr. Bell employed was the application 
of classroom rules. According to Mr. Bell, a set of classroom 
rules was established at the beginning of the scaool year. The 
rules were developed by Mr. Bell with input from the children. 
The children appeared to have a well developed ^te^edge ^nd 
understanding of not only the rules but also the consequences 
which would accompany any infractions of the rules. Consequently, 
the atmosphere under which inhabitants of the classroom interact- 
ed was very amicable and sociable. Yet, the children were aware 
qf the behavioral limits within the classroom. 

As for Mr. Bell's role* in enforcing the rules, he appeared 
to use restraint most of the time and in fact rarely did he 
strictly enforce a rule. The only instances in which rules were 
observed to be directly addressed by Mr. Bell was when the 
actions of a child became-disturbing to others within the class- 
room. Mr. Bell was not a tyrant nor did he appear to rely 
heavily upon the rules to maintain control; That is, he wa« not 
continually harping at the children for minor transgressions o^ 
the rules. The children were extended an enormous amount of 
respon^bility for their own actions and freedom of movement and 



speedK Tl^^J^eir daily activities within the room. Mr. Bell- 
relied oii the children's good judgment of ri^ht and wrong to 
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govern their behavior and not upon the strict in5)o8ition and 
enforcement of the rules. Consequently, the children had a 
healthy respect for Mr. Bell's authority and although a few 

r 

children often tried to push his patience to the far limits the 
children did not exhibit actions of disrespect for Mr. Bell or 
for other members of the class. Each child appeared to respect 
the rights of all other inhabitants in the classroom. 

In order to depict the atmosphere and control in*; the class* 
room, a few of the rules and their effects are presented. For 
example, the children were .allowed to chew ^utf^ the room, but 
anyone caught blowing a bubble would lose his/her privilege to 
chew' gum. The children were constantly ^hewing gum but not once 
during the observational period was anyone observed blowing a 
bubble in the class. Another example of acceptable behayior was 
soft talking between children at their desk groi^ings as they 
worked on the various assignments. . If the conversations became 
too loud or Mr. Bell sensed that the children were not working 
on their assignments, he rang a bell he kept on his desk or at 
the reading table. Then, he called out the names of the offend- 
ers and wrote their names down on his calendar pad. During that 
day, if Mr. Bell had to speak to one of those children again he 
required that the offender isolate himself /herself from the rest 
of the class for a five minute period. The isolation process 
usually Involved having the children sit at the front of the 
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room facing the wall. The child was not to communicate with any- 
one. At the end of five minutes, the child returned to his desk 
to resume his work. During the observation period, this action 
occurred only once. The children were well aware of the class- 
room rules and did not make a practice of breaking the rules. 
The enforcement of these rules and others like them enabled Mr. 
Bell to maintain a sense of order in his classroom. 

Mr. Bell as Oyganizer^Managfer 

The material presented in this chapter describes Mr. Bell's 
perspective as an educator. The descriptions c^plct Mr. Bell as 
-«tr individual deeply interested in organization and management 
of instruction. Mr. Bell does not appear to fit the description 
of a "teacher" in the traditional sense of the term. A teacher 
is defined in the American Heritage Dictionary of the English 
Language (1973) as one who "Imparts knowledge or skill; or gives 
instruction." This is not to say or imply that Mr. Bell is a 
failure in the classroom. To the contrary, he so finely organ- 
izes his classroom, the subject areas, the materials, and the 
children, that instruction emerges from the organization. He 
does not attempt to impart knowledge, but he does lead the chil- 
dren to make discoveries. He guides children to obtain knowledge. 
For example, Mr. Bell was seldom seen teaching a r^ing skill 
such as drawing inferences. He did not, through example or 
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practice, show the children how to use one piece of Information 
from a story and another piece of Information gained from their! 
experiences to draw an Inference. He did not ask the children^ 
"What do you infer from this?" He did not give the children 
several- statements and ask them to draw Inferences. Yet, the 
children made Inferences from their readings as a result of the 
organizatlon^of the content of the reading discussion groups. 
The questions Mr. Bell posed demanded that the children use the 
Information from the story and their past experiences to arrive 
at satisfactory conclusions. As regards other elements of 
organization, Mr. Bell knew exactly what he wanted the children 
to learn and accomplish and so he planned each day so that his 
goals would be achieved. Mr. Bell developed a schedule each day 
around which the activities of the children revolved. 

Mr. Bell is also a manager of instruction in the sense that 
he determines the needs of the children and attempts, especially 
in reading, mathematics, language arts and spelling, to place 
each child at his/her appropriate tevel of ability. Mr. Bell 
employs managerial abilities in order to monitor the activities 
of the various instructional groups operating in his classroom. 
An individual lacking a high degree of management ability would 
not be able to maintain the sophisticated scheduling, the use of 
multiple texts In various subject areas, the knowledge of which 
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children had completed what assignments and various other 
characteristics typical of educational management situations* 

Mr. Bell possesses each of these traits and employs them to his 

/ 

teaching. 
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CHAPTER VI 

THE CHILDREN'S BERSPECTIVE OF READING AND READING INSTBDCTION 



The organization of Mr. Be*ll' s classroom and the activities 
surrounding the delivery of reading instruction, particularly the 
reading group sessions, were described in Chapter Four. The 
descriptions of Mr. Bell's organizational structure for reading 
instruction were furnished* so as to allow the reader an opportu- 
nity to develop an understanding of the role and the magnitude / 
of importance that Mr. Bell ascribed to reading instruction with- 
in his classroom. 

Mr. Bell's personal perspective of teaching - more specifi- 
cally of teaching reading - in an elementary school classroom 
was presented in Chapter Five. The primary goal of that chapter 
was to describe Mr. Bell's perspective of the academic climate, 
the subject content and the social communications which existed 
as he taught the children to read and to apply the sklllfs of 
reading. Descriptions of many contextual elements related to 
reading instruction in Mr. Bell's classroom were included in each 
of these chapters. Some of the contextual elements Identified 
were: (a) the criteria, procedures, and processes employed in 
forming the reading groups; (b) the freedom of movement of the 
children within the clas¥room; (c) the establishment of 
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classroom rules for maintaining order; (d) the independence of the 
children to^chedule their time for working in the subject contents; 
and (c) the accessibility of Mr. Bell to answer questions during 
reading instruction. 

All of the descriptions of reading instructi<in up to this 
juncture* however, have been decidedly one-sided. That i»» the 
descriptions have been based primarily upon the perspective of 
the classroov teacher » Mr. Bell. The objective of the present 
chapter is to view the teaching and learning of reading from a ^ 
different standpoint. The focus of this chapter is on the de- 
scription of the children's perspecjtive as regards their view of 
Mr. Bell's classrooia in general and the reading instruction in 
particular. 

A Child's Perspective of Learning to Read 
A child's perspective of readitig is composed of a set of 
personally co-ordinated explicit as well as tacit beliefs, ideas, 
and actions. These elements of behavior are present as each 
child interacta"with a teacher and/or other c^hildren in problem- 
atic learning and social ( situations which occur within a class- 
room setting, A child' perspective of learning to read i& formed - 
from his/her total knowledge and understanding of the setting, 
the content of the educational curriculum, and the social relation- 
ships which are established within the bounds of a particular 
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school and^Iasaiyoom. Moreover, a child brings to a classroom 
specific knowledge and certain predispositions to learn to read 
which are acquired as a result of living and interacting with 
other inhabitants within a cotnmunity. In a previous chapter, a 
community was defined as. the city, neighborhood, and hoifte envi- 
ronments in which an individual lives and participates. Over and 
above these environmnts, 8ome| children have been exposed to 
Other perspective^^ as a result of living in various geographical 
locations. \ach environment to which a chi|.d is exposed con- 
tributes to the overall perspective that the child forms. 

Several factors which affect a child are of concern ^hen 
undertaking an in-depth description and analysis of the formation 
of a child's perspective of learning to read. The factors 
effecting the formation of a child's perspective of reading are: 

• the child's academic and social background as well as 
his/her academic and social position within the classroom 
setting.^ 

• the child's description and characterization of the con* 
tent and the process/procedures of learning to read. 

• the child's representation of the formation, organization 
and management of reading groups and other classroom 
grouping arrangements. 

• the child's application of reading skills in the content 
areas such as social studies and science. 

• the child's development and employment of specific cri- 
teria to evaluate his/her own learning in the classroom. 

• the child^s development of criteria to evaluate the 
appropriateness of the beliefs, ideas^ and actions of 
other children and the classroom teacher. 
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Children form their perspectives based upon their experiences 
both in and out of! school, upon their interaction with peers and 
teachers, and upon activities and discussions In the home. As 

regards experiences within a. school setting, children are guided 

/ 

in the fprmation of their perspectives on learning to read by 
several different teachers during the span of four or five years 
at the elementary school level. That is, children often are ex- 
posed to ,very different perspectives of teaching reading based 
upon the knowledge, phiiosophical beliefs and attitudes toward 
reading of individual teachers. The processes and procedures 
one teacher utilizes to deliver reading instruct lotK may be 
coyntpr-productive in terms of helping a child form a perspectite, 
because the child has already begun to develop a perspective 
based on the instruction the child received from another teacher. 
For example, many teachers establish their reading instruction 
upon the children's oral reading of the various basal reader 
stories and the completion of the accompanying workbook pa^s and 
worksheets. Children exposed to the daily repeated use of the 
workbook materials tend to associate reading with the "completing 
of workbooks." In another instance, many of these dame children 
view reading as providing one word answers to complete the 
questions in the workbook. Children exposed to the recurrent 
flll-ln-the-blanks activities often Identify the classroom read- 
ing time as only that time reserved to finish the workbooks and 
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worksheets. For these children, time which is spent reading a 
/library book or a social' studies tex. is not acknowledged as read- 

! 

^ ing sit all. 

On the other hand, many teachers organise their reading in- 
struction around an oj^en ^l^en and take discussion between the 

I'' teacher and several^ children. A basal reader story the children 
. have read is usually the theme upon which the discussion is 
^ baBt-d. Children vho have been involved with discussing the con- 
tent of a story with their teacher often speak of reading as 
"conmunlcation." That is, reading is the exchange bf words and 
ideas between the story's author and the readers. MoredVer, many 
of these children recognize reading time as any ti^ they read 
whether they read a 1^'rary book or a content area text. Conse- 
quently, a child's perspective Is molded by the beliefs, ideas, 
and actions of the c].a8sroom teacher for the period. of time the 
child Is taught by that particular teacher. Over the course of 

^ an elementary school education a child is introduced to severe 
perspectives. A child's previous experiences Influence the 
development of his/her perspective- of learning to read. 

Obtaining the Child's Perspective of Learning to | Read 

One of the initial goals of this study was to obtain infor- 

0 I 

roation about the beliefs, opinions, idea^, and ac^tlons of all the 
inhabitants within a specific elementary school jla^sroom about 
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^ what the inhabitants underatood to be the essence of reading, 
reading instruction, and the application of the reading skills. 
The views of the children, therefore, were to be an integral com- 
ponent in the development of a description and understandings of 
what transpires iilth^ii a particular classroom as regards reading 
/^instruction. When the perspective of the inhabitants within a 
setting has been ascertained, the teaching and learning of read 
Ing in that setting is knom. 

Therefore, the following is a description of the perspective 
the children in Mr. Bell's classroom revealed through their 
actions as they were observed during the reading time each day. 
Iif addition to the observations, an individual interview with 
twenty*-six children in the classroom was conducted over the four 
months of the study. Eight of the twenty chlldxten interviewed 
participated in tw or more interviews* Of the eight children 
who participated « ^re than one interview four children were 
interviewed two times, three children took part in three inter- 
vi^^ws and once jshild participated in four interviews. The pur- 
pose of the interviews was to gather information about each 
child's personal perspective as conce/ned learning to read and 
applying the skill of reading In his/her every day life. Conse- 

. qyently^he information acquired from the observations and the 
interviews is used to depict the children's viewpoints about 
learning to read and about Mr. Bell's reading instruction. 
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An Interview with ia child was achedulJed to occur directly 

/ 

after the child had attended his/her reading group discussion 
session with Mr, Bell. The Interviews were arranged In this 
manner so as to obtain the child's view of his/her reading in- 
struction while the activities w^^re still part of hls/l^er con- 
scious thoughts, therefore, once a reading group session ended 
one child from the group was asked to bring the reading materials 
he/she was assigned to complete, by the Aext reading grdup 
session, to the interview. The interviews were held in a quiet 
corner of the achool library. 

As a result of the observations and Interviews, twenty indi- 
vidual perspectives - sets of beliefs, ideas, and action^ - of 
reading and reading instruction were obtained. In order to 
organise; view, and present the children's perspectives iri a 
coherent manner, a framework consisting of three categories of 
readeirs was established: (a) the non-appllers; (b) the tacit 
appli^rs; and (c) the appliers. In a previous chapter, the 
appellations, the definitions and an illustrative description 
for the categories were provided. The focus of this chapter is 
to identify and describe in detail the p^prspectives of the chil- 
dren for each category of reader. ^ 

i 

Common Characters of the Children's Pe rspectives 

Befoi:e viewing the personat^erspectives of several in4ivld 
ual children in each of the three categories x>f readers, some 
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characteristics which were common to all the children's perspec* 
tives are described. Sevfra^ common characteristics seem to 
transcend the categories of readers in Mr. Bell's classroom. 

The children recognised that Mr. Bell formed the reading 
groups based primarily on the individual scores from the reading 
^BS%B he gave at the beginning of the school year. The children 



did not understand completely their placements in specific levels 
of the MacMlllan R Reading Program, but they expressed the view 
that the children who attained similar test scores were grouped 
together. In conjunction with the knowledge about the placements 
in reading groups, the children were able to identify the general 
reading ability levels of most of the inhabitants in the class. 
For example, without exception, each child was able to identify 
his/her classmate who "experienced the most difficulty in read- 
ing." The children mentioned considering two factors in forming 
an appraisal of reading ability. The first factor was the text 
level in the M^riMlllan R Reading Program that each child was ^ 
assigned b| Mr. Bell. According to the children In the classroom, / 
the child e^eriencing the most difficulty in* reading was readings 
in the lowest level reader text used in the classroom. The / 
second factor the children employed to evaluate reading ability 
was how well each child read orally. The child experiencing the 
most difficulty reading orally and Xhe child who read orally most 
frequently to Mr. Bell ir the reading group discussion sessions 
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was identified as the child experiencing the roost difficulty In 
readings As concerned both factors, all the children in the 
classroom identified Patty as having the most difficulty in read- 
ing. The frequency of oral reading was in fact an accurate 
measure of reading ability in the classroom. The two children 
who were the most. frequent oral readers during the reading group 
discussion sessions were identified by Mr. Bell as the readers he 
considered to be having the most difficulty in reading. 

In like manner, the children identified the "best reader" in 
the classroom. Although the children lacked consensus^ in select- 
ing a specific individual who read the best, they expressed the 
unanimous opinion that someone from the Yearling Group was the 
best reader The children employed two criteria for evarluatlng 
the best reader. The first criterion mentioned was the ability 
of a child to read orally "without making lots of mistakes." The 
children agreed that being able to identify and pronotmce the 
words was an important characteristic to be considered when 
Identifying the best reader. A second criterion the children 
used to select the best reader was the frequency and number of 
books a Qhlld read. For example, some children identified Lezlle 
as the best reader "because she is always reacting a book." Other 
children selected Monica as the best reader bec/Suse she "reads 
and often rereads the same story to get the story better." 
Other members of the Yearling Group who were identified as the 
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best reader In the class %9ere selected because they didn't make 
mistakes when reading aloud* 

The Information on the Identification of the reader experl^ 

enclng the most difficulty and the best reader is presented to 

\ 

shovXhat the children la Mr. Bell's classroom appeared to 
establish a sophisticated system for evaluating the reading abll*- 
Ity o^ various class members. Each child who was interviewed was 
aware o"^ the performance of the other children in the class* 

As regards other forms of instructional organization which 
Mr. Bell employed in the classroom^ the children were not able to 
identify the criteria he used to group specific children together* 
This was especially true of„ the "centers grouping" arrangement 
that Mr. Bell developed for the purpose of delivering instruction 
in the content area subjects* The, children were unable to express 
how the groups were formed. In fact*, the children were nbt con^^ 
cemed as to why they were grouped with certain individuals and 
not with others* The children seemed to be very accepting of the 
groupings and understanding of the Idlosynqracies of various 
members in the class^* Very few arguments were observed to occur 
between the children as they worked together in the^Varlous ^ 

1 

grouping situations* 

During the course of the interviews, each child was asked to 
describe ^nd explain what work he/she had completed during the 
reading group session* In most Instances, each child explained 

\ 
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t\e procedures Mr. Bell followed. That is, each child usually 
acdbunted for the or<ier in which he/she engaged in the various 
acti\ities with Mr. Mil, but each child ^leglected to discuss 
the coTitent of the reading activities. After a child had ex- 
plained the procedures/ he/sh6 was asked to describe the content 
of the readlfir-gEouP sessions. One activity most of the children 
mentioned was the workbook pages they had been assigned. For the 
children working in the MacMlllan R Reading Program, the workbook 
exercises were an integral aspect of reading in terms of time 
they spent completing the reading assignments. Almost half of the 
time a reading group met with Mr. Bell was devoted to assigning 
the workbook pages and reviewing the direction of the specific 
workbook actlfities. ' The children were assigned a specific 
number of pages at each reading session. The number of pages , 
which accompanied each story in a basal text was determined by the 
authors of •"he MacMillan R Reading Program. Mr. Bell usually 
followed the recommendations of the Program's authors and assigned 
all the workbook pages that were designed to \accompany a particu- 
lar story. In most Instances, four pages accdmpanied^ach story. 
The children wer^ re<iuired to submit the completed wrkbook 
exercises to Mr. Bell by a designated time - usually the next day 
school was in session. 

The children were asked to explain not only the content of 
the assigned workbook pages, but also hpw they thought , the 
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llctlvltles helped them in their reading. Most of the children 
described the procedures and processes they were to use for 
completing the reading activities on each assigned page. The 
children » howeve|^ vere Incapable of explaining the relationship 
of each workbook activity to the overall process of reading. 
That Is, many children expressed the view that no relationship 
existed between completing the workbook activities and reading 
the basal text story. For example, most children were unable to 
associate the workbook activities with learning specific reading 
skills which they would use in the reading process. The children, 
in fact, did not provide reasons for completing the workbook exer- 
cises except for the fact that Mr. Bell required them to con^lete 
the assignment 8 4 The entire process of finishing the workbook 
assignments appeared to be very mechanicals .The children were 
incapable of explaining the meaning of completiig the workbook 
Assignments. The workbook assignments appeared to Be^ meaningless 
to the children except to satisfy the requirements imposed by the 

\ , 

teacher. 

\ 

\^ The children also were asked when they completed their work- 
book \ assignment in relation to the other aspects of their reading 



asalgt^nt, reading the basal text story. Many children responded 
that they "do the pages before I read the story." Mr. Bell ex- 
plained that the "pages were designed to be completed after the 
children read the story. But, I know most do them before they 
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read." The authors of the teacher's manual for the MacMlllan R 
Reading Program suggest that the workbook pages be completed 
after the children read their story. The workbook pages were 
included In th6 MacMlllan Program to provide the children with 
practice in applying specifically designated skills of reading. 

The attitudes the children expressed about the completion of 
the workbook pages paralleled the attitude Mr. Bell professed. 
Mr. Bell, as was described in the previous chapter, attached _ 
little value to the workbook pages and often criticized their 
content. He did require, however, that the children complete the 
workbook assignment because he was, expected to provide evidence 
that the children in hi^ classroom had completed tbetlr re^img 
workbooks. At the end of the school year, Mr. Bell was to ac- ; 
count for the progress that each child had made*during the school 
year. Most of the children explained thct Mr. Bell never review- 
ed the corrected workbook pages with. them. Apprarently, the 
children's successes and/or failures on the numerous workbook 
pag^S vrere of little Importance to the development of the reading 
comprehension skills Mr. Bell deemed Important. 

The above descriptions are examples of some common elements 
of the perspectives of reading and reading instruction which the 
children in Mr. Bell/s classroom revealed during the study. .The 
next several sections of this chapter are presenterf^as an 
in-depth view of the individual perspectives of nine children, 
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three from each category of reader, in Mr, Bell's classrocm. 

The Won-Appllers 

The non-appllerr of reading ikllls were identified as chil- 
dren in Mr. Bell's classroom who: (a) were unable to name a 
specific reading skill: (b) were incapable of defining or describ- 
ing the content of a reading skill; and (c) were inept when asked 
to apply a, specific reading skill to complete a content area 
assignment. Three children were identified as non-appliers: 
Patty, Matt, and Shawn. Each of the non-appliers was dealt with 
individually in Mr. Bell's organizational scheme for reading. 
Duri^ng the course of the :8tudy, these thr^e children di^ not meet 
t(^ether to receive reading instruction. On the contrary, each 
non-applier met alone with Mr. Bell to discuss the content of the 
stories Mr. Bell assigned to each child, Patty, Matt, and Shawn 
were not categorized as non-appliers based on a specific reading 
test score, but were judged to be non-appliers on the basis of 
their daily reading performance and activity in the classroom. 

/ Ilach child who was identified as a non-applier, for the 
purpose df this study, was assigned to a basal reader text level 

^ fro&\the MacMlllan R Reading Program* When the school year began, 
Patty and Matt, two children new to the Vestside Schopl enrollment 
area, were grouped together in the same reading group. Initially, 
they were reading from a low third grade level text. Mr. Bell 
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quickly changed that arrangement, however, when he discovered 
that Patty was unable to "read and understand the material'* at 
the same level of Instruction as Matt. Coni^equently , Patty was 
removed from the group and was identified as a group by herself. 
Mr. Bell assigned fatty a second grade level text from the Mac- 
Millan R Reading Program. . Shawn, a fifth grader, was assigned 
to read from a low fourth jrade level text. 

Mr. Bell commented that the progress that each non-applier 



made in reading during the school year as "very minimal." Patty 
completed only one text level and was beginning to work in a 
second text level by the end of the school year. Matt had com- 
pleted three text levels from, the reading series and^ was begin- 
ning to work in a fourth text. Shawn had completed four separate? 
texts from the reading progratite 

Patty's Perspective of Reading 

At the beginning of the observation for this study, Patty was 
>■ 

assigned a tllird grade level ^ext from the MacMlllan R Program. 
During the initial interview With Patty, she stated that when she 
began working with Mr. Bell "1 got put back in a book that w.is a 
little easier." She was unable to explain a reason for the move, 
but she indicated that ait her previous school she had been read- 
ing in "level twenty-eight" of that school's reading program, 
Patty mentioned that she found the work in Mr. Bell's classroom 
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to be "easier than the work I had at my other school." In con- 
junction with this statement, she provided the observation that 
Mr. P^^ll "gives you work in tl^e lower levels so you can do work in 
high school." 

Patty described reading as "the time I spend with Mr. Bell 
reading out loud." To this description she added that the time 
she spent answer; g the questions in her workbook wa» «l80 reading 
time. She stated that reading time was provided by Mr. Bell so 
"we can think about what (a) story is about and what it's trying 
to explain." The content of Patty'*s oral reading was usually a 
story from her basal reader text. In most instances, she had 
read the paterial prior to meeting with Mr. Bell in the, reading" 
discussion session. Patty related that she read aloud to Mr. Bell 
for several reasons. First, a story was read aloud "if we like 
the story." Next, Patty stated she read aloud "because it (story) 
is short." A final reason Patty provide^ for reading aloud was 

so "Mr. Bell would he^r me read and Vxioja I understand what I 

/ 

read." Patty equated reading aloud w^th understanding. Yet, 

/ 

when Mr. Bell asked specific ^estio^ of Patty about what she 
had read aloud to him she was frequently unsuccessful in providing 
appropriate answers. When asked why she appeared to have diffi- 
cu;lty answering Mr. Bell's questions Patty admitted that often 
she didn't "know what (the) words mean." 
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Patty's pattern of working with teading materials was often 
erratic. While working on her reading workbook assignments she 
completed the easiest parts of the pages first. Frequently, Patty 

completed part of a page, theajrfent on to another page and finish-^ 

i 

ed what she knew there, and so on. She explained that when she*^-. 
did not understand how to complete a specific exercise she asked 
Mr. Bell to re-explain the page to her. Patty indicated that she 
was not hesitant to seek Mr. Bell's help with her reading assign- 
ments when she experienced difficulty. Patty stated thkt she com- 
pleted her workbook pages before she began to read the assigned 
story, however. When she was asked to explain the directions and 
content of some of her workbook exercises Patty was usually able 
to tell what Vas expected of her on each page. She stated that 
she did not know the reasons why the specific pages were assigned. 
When Patty was asked to explain the workbook assignments- a day - 
aftet Mr. Bell had explained to l^er what to do, she experienced 
some problem. In these instance^, Patty was unable to explain 
what 6he was to do or why she was expected to complete the pages. 
At this juncture of the interview, Patty sought the help of the 
interviewer. , 

Over the period of interviews Patty mentioned that she did 
not read at home very much. She did indicate that sometimes she 
read "easy books" to her younger brothers and sisters, but "never 
read to self." She said that there were a few booRs at home for 
< 

t 

\ 
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her to read, but that "I don't like to read/' Patty elaborated 
further that neither her mother nor her father read to her but 
that h^r father did read "a lot of books on his own." During the 
classroom recreational reading periods, Patty sometimes pages 
through books looking at the pictures. Most of her recreational 
reading time was spent completing her ttath assignments, homver. 
Patty worked very slowly on all academic tasks* Hence, Patty did 
little reading in books other than those specifically assigned 
in reading session or any of the content areas. 



Patty acknowledged that the words she encountered during 
reading time helped her in social studies and science work. Yet, 
she was unable to explain how the questions Mr* Bell asked her in 
the reading discussions were of help when comp^leting the social 
studies assignments. Patty did not actively participate in the 
fourth^grade social studies group discussions. In fact, during # 
the four months of observations, Patty responded only once to a 
.question from Mr. Bell in the social sti^dies discussion sessions.' 
Also, Patty was not required to submit written Mn^wers to Mr. 
Bell's social studies question sheets, which were used as the 
basis of the discussion sessions. None of the fourth grade chil- 
dren was required to submit written answers. Consequently, the 
amount and quality of the social studies work Patty completed and 
understood was not often checked since she did not provide 
written answers to questions, almost never participated in the 
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group discussions; and seldom sought help directly from Mr. iell. 
The only check Mr, Bell eraplbyed in. spcial studies, other than 

Q ^ ' 

the discussion sessions » was an occasional te|»t» He mentioned 
that Patty usually experienced difficulty on the tests and pos- 
sessed only "minimal" understanding of what, she had read an4 what 
was expected of. her. ^ 

Matt's Perspective of Reading - 

When the observations fpr /this study cdimnenced. Matt was 
reading in a high fourth grade level text of the MacMillan R 
Reading Program. Matt indicated that at the beglnit^^g of the 
school year h*^ had not met alone with Mr. Bell to djLscuss the 
as«*igned readings but that Paggy also met with them. He stated 
that Patty, "can't read well and was r it into some other material 
in another group." Matt identified Patty as having more trouble 
"with the words" than he did and that was why she was removed ^ 
from his reading group. Although Matt's approaches, experiences^ 
and level in reading were somewhat different from Patty's the end 
result was the same: He was unable to apply the skills of read- 
ing as he worked to complete his work in content area materials. 

Matt defined reading as "understanding what I read." When 
asked what he meant by the term "understand" Matt stated, "being 
able to answer the questions Mr. Bell asked, to see if I learned 
a lot from the story and if I understood. . .read." One feature of 
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Matt's reading group session that was different from Patty's 
usual session with Mr. Bell was the fact that Matt was not asked 
to read orally as frequently as Patty was asked. Matt's reading 
group sessions revolved around a questions-answer format. Yet, 
like Patty, Matt experienced difficulty providing appropriate 
answers to Mr. Bell's questions. Whenever Matt failed to under- 
stand the content of a story, Mr. Bell asked Matt to read from 
the text to locate and/or substantiate his answers. 

Tw3 characteristics of Interest evolved from discussions 
with Matt about his reading. First, he expressed a dislike for 
r<£adlng books because "the titles don't tell what's In the book/* 
His concern was that the titles on the covers of many books didn't 
explicitly represent the contents of the material Inside the 
covers. Therefore, the method he employed to Identify a good 
book was "to page the pictures." He stated that If he didn't 
like the pictures or the book contained no pictures he would not 
read the book. For Mat t» the pictures had to appropriately repre- 
sent or depict the book's title. For example when Matt expected 
a book to be about one subject and the pictures represented a 
different topic he refused to read the story. A second charac- 
teristic of Matt's view of reading was his statement that pictures 
in a book didn't help him understand the story. This assertion 
appeared to be a contradiction to his statement that he selected 
a book based on the pictures inside the book. He maintained that 

/ 
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he didn't use the pictures to help him understand the story 
anyway . 

Matt defined reading time as any time he had to read In the 
classroom. The procedures he employed to complete his reading , 
assignments were similar to the procedures Patty used. First, 
Matt finished his workbook exercises before he read an assigned 
story. But, he seldom asked questions pf Mr. Bell about how to 
complete a specific workbook exercise. When Matt was asked why 
Mr. Bell assigned the various workbook exercises Matt was unable 
to provide an answer. He stated, however, that the exercises 
were unrelated to the story he was to read from the basal text. 

Matt did not read frequently during the recreational reading 
periods. Many of his mornings were spent In the school library 
looking from shelf to shelf but not selecting a book and sitting 
down to read It. Matt stated, however, t^at he read a book at 
home each night. He stated further that uls parents didn't 
usually read to him but that his father did read "stories" at 
night. One aspect that Matt liked about Mr. Bell's classroom was 
the "story time." Story time was when Mr. Bell re^ from a 
library book to the children each day. This activity usually 
occurred for ten to fifteen minutes directly after the children's 
noon recess. Matt explained that he en/oyed listening to Mr. 
Bell read. He also Indicated that the stories were usually very 
interesting. 
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Hatt participated more actively In the fourth grade social 
studies discussion sessions than Patty. Yet, his contributions 
to the question-answer scissions were not very Informative or 
productive. Frequently when Matt answered a question Mr. Bell was 
forced to select another child In the social studies group to 
assist Matt complete an appropriate answer* Matt tried to con- 
tribute answers but he often appeared to be confused. His ques- 
tlon answering ability In social studies was similar to the \ 
ability he exhibited during the reading group sessions. In a 
comment about the pictures In the social studies text, Matt Indi- 
cated that the pictures "klnda help with the story." He explained 
that he tried to use the pictures "to know" the people he r^d 
about • 

Shawn's Perspective of Reading ^ 

Again as with the other non-appllers Shawn w^s assigned to 
a text level from the MacMlllan R Reading Program. Each non- 
appller at the Initiation of this study was reading In a text 
that had a readability level equal to at least one grade level 
below his/her actual grade level designation In Westslde School. | 
Shawi^ was reading In a low fifth grade level text. i 
Shawn's activities and understanding of reading Instruction | 
were different from Patty's and Matt's understandings. Shawn 
spent aiiuost no time reading aloud to Mr. Bell during the reading 
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group sessions. As a result, Shawn was not concerned with equat- 
ing reading with the identification of words as Patty and Matt 
were. 

Instead /Shawn described reading as knowing the main charac- 
ters of a story and writing a summary of the story he had read. 
This appeared to be an appropriate conception for Shawn since a 
con8idetA)le amount of the time he spent in reading group sessions 
with Mr. Sell was devoted to answering detail and fact questions 
about the story content. Most of Mr. Bell's questions were 
concerned with having Shawn provide descriptions of the characters 
In the story. Questions were also asked about the climax of the 
story. After each discussion group Shawn was required to complete 
an "extra assignment." An extra assignment was work to be finish- 
ed along with the workbook exercises and the reading of a basal 
text story. The extra assignments Shawn received varied from 
session to session. The primary foci of Shawn's assignments were 
to write a summary of a story in his own word^ and writing the 
climax of the story. Shawn pointed out that he was required to 
use his own words for each extra assignment because Mr. Bell did 
not accept sentences copied from the text as satisfying the ob- 
jective of the assignment. Shawn stated that Mr. Bell required 
the witing of the story climax to "make sure we read the story." 
Mr. Bell indicated that Shawn had great difficulty identifying 
the appropriate climax and was usually unsuccessful in writing a 
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sufflnary. Mr. Bell claimed that that was why so much tlmW during 
the reading discussion sessions was devoted to discussing^ the 
facts and details of a story. ^ 

Unlike Patty and Matt, Shawn spent a part of each reading 
period In the school library. Most often Shawn wandered among the 
bookshelves %d.thout selecting a book. But, when he did select a 
book and took the book back to the classroom he expended most of 
his time looking at the pictures and drawings In the book. In 
fact, Shawn was never observed to be reading the content of a 
library book he had selected. One aspect of Shawn's behavior that 
was of interest concerning the library books he selected was that 
frequently he showed the pictures from a book to Mr. Bell. On 
several occasions Shawn selected a book about racing cars. After 
he had looked at a few pictures he walked to the front table and 
showed the pictures to Mr. Bell. In such Instances, Mr. Bell 
usually glanced at the picture and shook his head affirmatively. 
On a few occasions the two Individuals exchanged conversation 
about the picture. Usually Shawn returned to his desk looking 
quite satisfied and continued to look at the other pictures. When 
asked about Shawn's progress in reading during the school year, 
Mr. Bell mentioned that Shawn was at least looking at books. At 
the beginning of the school year Shawn had avoided selecting 
books, even books just to look at. ^ 
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Shawn claimed that he read at home eaqh day. He was unsure 
about the amount of time he spent reading. "Yeah, about half an 
hour almost every day or maybe forty*five minutes or maybe an 
hour." He stated that the books at home for him to read were "a 
little hard sometimes." He Identified the ^ooks as his dad's. 
He stated that his father read "a lot" but not to Shawn or the 
other children In the family. He claimed, however, that his 
father did read him one book. The Reluctant Dragon , " and then he 
wrote down questions and I had to answer them on my own time...*" 

Shawn's effort In social studies appeared to be "minimal" 
primarily because of his Inability to read well and to verbalize 
his ideas of what he had read so the other members in his social 

studies group understood. During the social studies discussion 

/ 

sessions, Shawn always sat outside the discussion circle. He 
participated Infrequently in the discuasions. When the children 
in his social studies group were given assignments to complete, 
they usually formed smaller groups or teams to work together. 
Shawn frequently chose to work by himself, however. He explained 
that when watching a social studies filmstrip with captions the 
other fifth graders in his group read too fast for him to main- 
tain an understanding of the content. Shawn was not able to keep 
pace with the other children and still understand the fllmstrlp's 
content. Consequently, Shawn talked about creating circumstances 
which allowed him to work by himself to complete the social 
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studies assignments. Several tines Shawn did not even attend the 
social studies discussion sessions because he was In the school 
library completing his asslgnmtats* Mr. Bell maintained that a 
child who bad not completed the social studies assignments was 
not permitted to attend the social studies discussion session. 
Instead, the child was ta complete the assignment in the confines 
of the school library. Shawn expressed the feeling that because 
h| often worked alone and worked slowly he experienced little 
success In the social studies actlvltle?. 



The second category readers Identified In Mr. Bell's 
classroom were the tacit appllers. Tacit appllers possessed 
three Identifying characteristics as readers. First a tacit 
appller was Incapable of naming a reading skill on his/her own, 
but when presented t^th several names of reading skills by the 
Interviewer a tacit appller Indicated he/she had heard of the 
skill before. Next, a tacit appller was unable to appropriately 
describe the content or define the meaning of a reading skill 
when presented with the name of the skill. Finally, a tacit 
appller was capable of using and applying the skills of reading 
with consistent regularity so as to complete reading as well as 
content area assignments. Seventeen children were identified as 
tacit appllers in Mr. Bell's classroom. The seven^^een children 
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comprised five independent reading groups with each group assigned 
to a different level text of the MacMillan R Reading Program. The 
text levels that the tacit appliers were using during this study 
encoikipassed a range from a low fifth grade level to a high sixth 
grade level (levels twenty-six to thirty-four). 

A description of each tacit applier's perspective would be 
extremely time consuming and yield a large amount of repetitious 
information. Therefore, the reading perspectives of three repre- 
sentative members of the tacit appliers category of readers was 
selected to be described in detail. An attempt was made to select 
a ^tacit applier from each of three different text levels of the 
MacMillan Program. 

Mr. Bell identified the reading progress of the tacit ap- 
pliers in the following way: "I'm really pleased with the per- 
formance. I think a lot of them have learned to answer questions 
tliat involve some thinking....** All of the tacit appliers Hj^t^ 
reading in text levels that were above their act^l grade levels. 
That is, all of the fourth grade tacit appliers were reading in 
a fifth or sixth grade level text. Also, all of the fifth grade 
taclt-^^^pliers were reading at a text, level Intended for use by 
sixth graders. 

Andrea's Perspective of Reading / 

Andrea was a fourth grade child who was reading in a low 
fifth grade level text of the MacMillan R Redding Program. Andrea 
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vleved a ^ood reader as a person who "says It with expression." 
With this ^nd other statements Andrea seemed to equate reading 
ability with oral reading efficiency. She mentioned th£^t the per- 

son she considered to be the best reader in the class vks the child 

/ 

j 

who read with expression and "followed all the punctuation * per* 
iods» commas, you know." Andrea also said that knowing "the ^ 
words to read the story" was important. She explained that know- 
ing the meaning of the words helped her to read the story and to 
be able to ansmr the questions Mr. Bell asked abo^t the story. 

Andrea described the reading group sessions with Mr. Bell as 
times for Mr. Bell to ask questions about the story the children 

in the group read. She indicated that Mr. Bell asked a lot of 

/ 

/ 

questions and if one person in the group was unable to answer the 
question Mr. Bell asked another person. She understood Mr. Bell's 
objective in asking questions to be trying to get the children to 
understand what they had read. 

Andrea talked-about a vocabulary pretest, also. She described 
the pretest as an exerci8«f in which "li^ you want to read the story 
you have to know the words." The vocabulary pretest was a work* 
book exercise In which the children matched underlined words In 
sentences to an appropriate meaning of the word provided by the 
duthor of the workbook. Andrea called these "tough words." She 
explained this to mean that "some (words) are hard to f>ronounce." 
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As regards other exerLlses in the workbook, Andrea indicated 
that the children in her reading group asked Mr. Bell a lot of 
questions about how to complete the various exercises "cause we 
don't understand." She also indicated that she didn't know why 
she was asked to complete the workbook pages. She expressed the 
opinion that the exercises "usually have nothing to do with the 
story." Yet, she stated that she "used knowledge (gained from the 
workbooks) on a test." * ^rea explained that at the end of a 
reading text level Mr. Bell gave the group a test from the back 
pages of the workbook. She said she used the knowledge she had 
gained from completing the individual workbook exercises to answer 
:} the test questions. The tests pertained to specific reading skills 
but Andrea categorized the exercise as "gaining knowledge" not 
necessarily understanding reading skills. 

During the observation period of this study, Andrea's reading 
group was assigned two different types of "extra assignments" at 
various times. Mr. Bell asked the^^ildren to complete the 
illustrations for two stories and to vritc the climax for another 
story. Andrea explained that the extra assignments were Mr. Bell's 
attempts "to see if we know what goes on in the story." She 
stated, "We do illustrations to see if you know what goes with the 
pictures." To complete the illustrations activity, the children 
select a sentence from the main text of the dtory to match or 
explain the picture which accompanies the text. Andrea indicated 
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that In most of the reading she had completed she did not use the 
pictures In the stories to help her to gain an understanding of 
the neaning of the stories. 

When Andrea finished her workbook assignments she usually 
began reading a library book at her desk. She explained that she 
usually read a book f or wltlng a "language story." In order to 
complete her language assignments, Andrea read a book and then 
wrote a story about the story she had read. She explained she 
often wrote a story about ope of the characters from the book. 
Andrea Indicated, however, that she did not read much at home. 
She mentioned that her little sister (first grade) was beginning 
td.i^ead, bu^ t>hat she (Andrea) did not read with or to her sister. 

Andrea'SrSQCial studies activities were limited almost en- 
tirely to complteting the questions Mr. Bell provided. During the 
social studies discussion sessions, Andrea participated but was 
usually not an active discussant. In fact, she responded only 
when called upon by Nr. Bell. Andrefi indicated that she saw no 
relationship between the kinds of questions Mr. Bell asked in the 
reading discussion sessions and the questions he asked during the 
social studies sessions. She equated social studies with obtain- 
Ing factual information about people. Reading time for Andrea was 
the time to understand the "climax or high point" of a story. 
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Gtnl's Perspective of Reading 

Ginl was a fourth grade child who was reading In a high 
fifth grade level text. She was one of four members of her read- 
ing group. 

According to Glnl, Mr. Bell assigned stories to read so that 
the children would "get the Important parts or the high point of 
the story." Glnl stated that Mr. Bell knew when a child under- 
stood the high point of a story by the way the questions were 
answered during the discussion session. Ginl also indicated that 
Mr. Bell usually asked the children in the reading discussion 
group to "think of another name for the story" they had read and 
to write that name in their workbooks. In addition to the name, 
Ginl mentioned that Mr. Bell asked each child to present verbally 
a xeason for selecting his/her name or title. From this informa- 
tion Ginl thought that Mr. Bell was capable of knowing whether or 
not each child had understood the story. Moreover, Ginl maintain- 
ed that Mr. Bell assigned the extra assignments to the reading 
group "to see if you understand what the high point is. VHiat the 
story was talking about." From this description, identification 
of the climax or high point of a story was Ginl's basic goal in 
reading. 

Another aspect of reading instruction that concerned Glnl was 
vocabulary. The vocabulary pretests Mr. Bell assigned from the 
workbooks were "pages given to help you understand the vocabulary. 
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If you don*t understand (the words) In the story go back here 
(workbooks) andXread It." Ginl maintained that "understanding 
concepts" was \ Important Xo her reading. Glnl, also, used the 
pictures In the stotrles "to help understand the story." In con- 
Junction with this statement, Glnl stated that she often "forms 
Images" while she read to help her with the content of a story 
even though "the author^s pictures and my pictures would be 
different." 

Unlike the other children in her reading group Glnl did not 
complete her workbook assignments before she read the assigned 
story. She stated that she road the story first "because the 
workbook is dependent on the story sometimes." Glnl was the only 
tacit appller interviewed who acknowledged that a connection be- 
tween reading the story and completing the workbook existed. In 
fact, Ginl claimed that she read each story two times - "the 
second time to look for Important parts" - before beginning her 
workbook assignments. The second time she skimmed the story. 
But, she expressed that she needed to read the story twice in 
order to be able to answer Mr. Bell's questions during discussion 
and to be capable of completing the workbook exercises. 

In social studies discussion sessions, Ginl was an active 

discussant. She actively sought to answer Mr. Bell's questions 

I 

and worked hard to prepare appropriate written answers. Ginl 
arrived at each social studies discussion session well prepared 
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to participate, Gini expressed that "things in reading were 
similar to social stulieo." What she meant was that the types of 
questions and the discussion format Mr, Bell provided during the 



format he established in social studies, Gini indicated that what 



she learned in reading she used in both language arts and social 
studies. For example, she stated that the knowledge she obtained 
in reading about suffixes she used in writing her stories in 
language arts. Likewise, she made comparisons of various story 
chairacters in reading and she employed the same technique in 
making comparisons of the people she studied in social studies, 
Gini also made a parallel compari«*cn related to the way Mr, Bell 
assigned report card grades in reading and social studies to each 
child., Gini explained that the grades were based on each child 
submitting^^mpleted assignment^ ^n'tlme. Children who consis- 



tently failed Tosubmit papers on time received lower grades from 
Mr, Bell according to Gini. Gini said she tried to submit all of 
her work to Mr. Bell on time. 

Laura's Perspective of Reading 



sixth grade level text of the MacMillan R Reading Program. The 
reading group of which Laura was a member was composed of a total 
of three members. This group of tacit applie^s performed in 



reading discussion sessions were very much like the questions and 





Laura was a fifth greade child who was reading in ^ high 
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reading very much like the appliers group members with the excep- 
tion that each child in Laura's group had difficulty defining or ^ 
describing the content of the various reading skJ-ils, The chil- 
dren were capable of naming specific skills but were not able to 
accurately tell about the skills they named. The perspectives of 
the members of Laura's group appeared to be more sophisticated 
and more developed than the perspect j^ves of the other tacit 
'appliers. 

When asked to define reading, Laura mentioned two character- 
istics of reading that were different from the definitions ex- 
pressed by the tacit appliers in other reading groups. First, 
Laura stated that reading involved the creation of moods between 
a story's author and the reader. Ot'ier members in Laura's group 
substantiated her position by citing the fact that Mr. Bell often 
asked the children "to tell the mood of the characters" as situa- 
tions developed within a story. For example, "We read a cockrobin 
story, and the cockrobin died and we talked about the feelings of 
the town... in the story." The second aspect Laura mentioned was 
the fact that Mr. Bell encouraged her and the other members of her 
reading group to express their "own feelings" about the content of 
a story. In addition to these two aspects of reading, Laura 
stated that Mr. Bell's purpose in asking questions was to assist 
the children to understand the content of a story. She also 
thought Mr. Bell asked questions "to see who didn't read the story 
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Laura expressed the view that the "things in reading are 
similar to social studies*" With this statement Laura identified 
the kinds of questions, the discussions and workbook exercises she 
experienced in reading instruction as the same types of activities 
she had during social studies instruction. For example, the read- 
ing group participated in two or ' ree reading discussions each 
week and "social studies has questions." Laura stated that the 
new assignments in social studies "are in really big packets." A 
packet consisted of several pages of questions, maps and charts 
the children were to complete. Laura pointed out that the types 
of questions Mr. Bell asked in reading he also asked in social 
studies, "^et, the content of the two subjects was usually very 
different. She stated, however, "we dicsuss more things for 
reading." Laura presented a comparison between Mr. Bell's ques* 
tions and the questions her social studies group was assigned from 
the social studies te;ct. "Well the book question has like really 
dull words, well they're more sophisticated and the ones Mr. Bell 



has aren't very sophisticated." When asked to explain this 
statement Laura said, "Well he (Mr. Bell) doesn't use very big 
words and they don't have. . .really big meanings." She indicated 
that Mr. Bell's questions were "easier." 

Another point addressed by Laura was that in both reading 
and social studies Mr. Bell encouraged each child to substantiate 
a statement he/she had made or a position he/she had taken. Laura 
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cited the time when she disagreed with Josh about a statement he 
had made in social studies discussion group. At that time, Mr. 
Bell asked Laura and Josh to pro/ride information to support the 
argument each child was advai^ing. Laura said she got her social 

studies book and read the ihformation and von the argument. 

/ 

/ The Appliers 

The third category of reader identified in Mr. Bell's class- 
room were the appliers. An applies was defined as an individual 
who indentified reading skills, de ned and/or described the 
skills, used the reading skills to lomplete assignments, and 
applied the skills independently when reading materials for plea* 
sure. Six children were categorized as appliers. Each applier 
belonged to ihe Yearlirg reading group. Five of the appliers 
were . ifth gi^^iers and or.=5 child, Monica, was a fourth grader. 

Since the beginning of the school year, the Yearling Group 
members were assigv.ed to read various library books for the read- 
ing group discussion sessions. As previously described the mem- 
bers read and discussed the books together. Some of the books 
read were: The Yearling ; Caddie Wood lawn ; and The Bully of Barkum 
Street . 

Mr. Bell stated thac all members of the Yearling Group were 
''reading well above grade level when they came into my room." He 
added, "I think of all tne kids I've had in this group (Yearling 
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Group), r feel very comfortable that they We progressed and not 
stayed the same or gone down," The only objective way Mr. Bell 
measured the progress of the Yearling Group members was by admin- 
istering a test on the content of each book. The test was given 
after all the reading and discussion for a specific book v;as com- 
pleted. This measure of progress was unlike that used with 
members of other reading groups, however. When the members of 
other reading groups completed one level of the basal text program 
they were assigned to the next higher level text of the program. 
The MacMillan R Reading Program is based on a continuous progress 
model in which the stories in\the next higher level text are 
written at a more difficult readability level (Smith & Wardhaugh, 
1975). Mr. Belies selection o^ ^t^brary books for the Yearling 
Group was not based on any formal or organized system of measuring 
readability. Therefore, an objective and systematic measure of 
reading progress for the Yearling Group members was not under- 
taken. Reading progress for the Yearling Group members was based 
primarily on Mr. Bell's subjective observations. 

The reading perspectives of three of the six appliers are 
presented below. The perspectives of Josh, Paul and Heather were 
selected because they appear to be representative of all the 
appliers. The perspectives of the appliers are different from 
the perspective of the other two categories of readers « 
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Josh's Perspective of Reading 

/ Josh defined reading as "comprehension and knowing how to 
find out things and thinking creatively." Josh viewed reading as 
"you don't have to have one right answer." He stated that Mr. 
Bell never talked about reading skills, but that Mr. Bell taught 
reading skills so the children In the Yearling Group would be 
"...able to read books.. .be able to pronounce certain words." He 
added that ;readlng skills were taught "for the comprehension and 
so you un^rstand. ..life." Josh elaborated oft this by stating 
that he "used comprehension skills In social studies" even though 
he mentioned that In social studies "you memorize facts." 

When Josh was asked to Identify and explain a comprehension 
skill he used In reading and social studies he said that Mr. Bell 
asked him to "make ^comparison between Jodl and Penny." Jodl and 
Penny were two of the main characters in The Yearling . Josh ex- 
plained that making a comparison was "selecting facts about each 
person that were alike." He added that in social studies "we 
make comparisons about how the colonists lived in the New World 
and how they lived in England." When he was asked to define and 
describe another reading skill Josh stated that putting things in 
sequence was "telling the order in which things happen." Josh 
proceeded to list several events from The Yearling in the order 
that they apparently occurred in the story. 
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According to Josh, "People not In the Yearling (Group) didn't 
pass the tests" that were given at the beginning of the school 
year by Mr. Bell. Josh said that the children In the Yearling 
Group were "not necessarily better at reading but we read a little 
more complicated things." Josh explained his statement to mean 
that "we read things that have words that the other people might 
never of heard before." Another point Josh made was that the 
Yearling Group members "read a variety of books." Different books 
were read ''cause they're good books and they were interesting 
stories." Josh claimed further that Mr. Bell asked the Yearling 
Group members to read the library books "because he thought that 
those reader books (basal reader texts) are too easy for us." 
Josh added, "The stories might be good for us but the workbook 
stuff would be too easy for us." When asked to clarify this 
statement Josh responded, "Cause we essentially knew everything 
in the workbook." Josh maintained that "reading things you like 
is important in order to perform well." 

The freedom and responsibility Mr. Bell supported in his 
classroom was appreciated by Josh. When asked to explain how Mr. 
Bell assigned report card grades in reading Josh said the grades 
depended on "getting stuff (assignments) in on time and how well 
you express your feelings." Josh stated that "if you goof-off" 
Mr. Bell took away the freedom. Josh indicated Mr. Bell was 
"strict" with regard to assignments being submitted on time. 
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Josh was an active and verbal participant In the social 
studies discussion group. He freely expressed his feelings about 
the topics under discussion even though he was not always accurate 
In his statement of the facts. He appeared to base many of his 
proclamations upon opinion. Several times during the observation 
period Josh was forced by other classmates to withdraw his argu- 
ments because he had relied too heavily upon his opinions and had 
not properly assimilated the facts from his reading. Some chil- 
dren readily accepted Josh's declarations during the social 
studies discussion sessions, but most members of the Yearling 
reading group challenged Josh to support what he said. 

Heather's Perspective of Reading 

Heather maintained that one of the reasons Mr. Bell had the 
Yearling Group read books "was for reading skills." She said the 
reading skills "help you read better and like practice makes 
perfect." According to Heather, a good reader was "If you read 
out loud and If you understand what you're reading. . .better with 
meanings of words...." When asked what reading skills she 
learned Heather mentioned "the mood of a story, ...vocabulary, 
how the author feels." She also acknowledged that reading a 
story helped to develop the reader's feelings. For example. 
Heather expressed the thought that Mr. Bell encouraged the Year- 
ling Group members to tell how they felt when Jodl killed Flag 
in The Yearling . She claimed that knowing the mood of a story 
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was Important "to help you understand the story better." Heather 
explained "bat some books If you read 'em you can't understand 
what they're trying to make you feel." She added, "Well in cer- ^ 
tain books like The Yearling just the words help you feel what's 
going to happen next." She stated that the author of The Yearling 
was trying to make the reader feel "mostly sad and angry." 
Heather also mentioned that Mr. Bell often required the Yearling 
Group members to make comparisons of different incidents in the 
book. The example Heather stated for illustrating the making of 
comparisons was to tell how Jodi felt after he killed Flag and 
then what was his feeling when the rattler bit Penny. 

In describing her social studies activities Heather explain- 
ed that the work she completed was similar to the questions she 
worked to answer in reading. She stated that in social studies 
"the questions are mainly looking for facts..»but you have to 
read carefully atvd think about what you're reading so that you 
can find the answers." Heather maintained that during the read- 
ing discussion session8\the tasks were identical. 

Heather was not an active participant in the social studies 
discussion sessions, but she worked hard to compile answers to 
the questions Mr. Bell provided in the social studies packets of 
materials. When Mr. Bell directed questions to Heather she re- 
sponded with appropriate arswers. Although Heather expressed 
disappointment that Mr. Bell did not collect the completed social 
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studies questions "to see how good I did," she pressed the know- 
ledge ^hat if she had not finished the questions dhe would not 
have participated in "he social studies dis^cussion siessions. She 
knew Mr. Bell did not check the written answers but sh^ was aware 
that he checked to see which students participated in thfe dis- 
cussions. 

Paul's Perspective of Reading 

Paul stated that "reading gives you better skills." He ex- 
plained this statement to mean that through reading different 
books "reading comprehension. . .understanding the words and ideas 
of the story" are developed. Main idea was one skill Paul dis- 
cussed. He defined the main idea as "it's like what mainly 
happens in the chapter." His concern was not with explaining one 
main idea in a story or book but with the notion that each chapter 
in a book might contain a main idea. He added, "Not every chapter 
has one. Some chapters kinda like have the main idea carried on 
from a different chapter." Another skill Paul mentioned was the 
development of a character personality in a book. He stated, 
"After we read the end of the book we're going to have to tell 
how the niain characters have changer^ since the beginning." He 
explained that this task helped him to "understand the story 
better." 

Paul liked the reading discussion sessions. He stated 
several reasons for liking the discussions. First, he liked to 
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learn from other members In his group. He stated, "if you hear 
what they think or what a scene looked like to them you can 
sometimes get a better image so you have a better picture in your 
mind about what was going on." He added, "because you get differ- 
ent people's opinions and you know what other people feel. You 
get to know how they feel... you get to know a person that way 
sometimes." Paul explained that discussing a point in a story 
often "helps othors to see the answer." Next, Paul liked the 
discussion sessions because Mr. Bell's questions "make you think 
about what you've read... and helps you to get a better under- 
standing of the whole story." Mr. Bell's questions helped Paul 
to understand the content of the story. Paul claimed the "ques- 
tions helped in reading comprehension." Finally, Paul liked the 
# 

reading group discussion sessions because "you get different 
titles so you know what is good... when you thought they were 
really bad or not that interesting." 

Paul maintained that Mr. Bell asked questions during the 
reading discussion sessions for two reasons. First, Mr. Bell 
asked questions as "kind of a ch^ck on if you read it (story)." 
Paul indicated that the questions were the only way Mr. Bell knew 
which children were reading and understanding the assignment and 
which children were not completing their work. The secon'^ 
reason Mr. Bell asked questions, according to Paul, was to ascer- 
tain "what you feel about things." Paul explained that the 
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answers the children provided to Mr. Bell's questions "helps him 
(Mr. Bell) understand how you feel and it 'alps him understand 
us." 

As regards social studies instruction, Paul stated that Mr. 
Bell*s questions "help me understaiid because the questions make 
you think more about what you've read so you sometimes go back 
and read it again and you get more understanding." When asked 
where he got his answers to the questions Paul e xpl a ined "mainly 
you can get the answers, from just thinking about common sense and 
from what we have read in other things," 

' The above descriptions of the perspectives of individual 
children in each category of reader hopefully has provided the 
reader with insight about how children view and understand what 
transpires during reading group discussions. With these insights 

i 

I and the knowledge acquired from the preceding chapters, the task 
in the next chapter is to make some concluding remarks about the 
reading instruction as it occurred in Mr. Bell's classroom at 
Westside School. Also in the r.3xt chapter some limitations of 
this study are stated. Finally, recommendations for future 
research in tlte areas of reading skill Instruction, organizational 
planning. and children's perspectives of reading instruction are 
presented. 
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CHAPTER VII 
LIMITATIONS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The objective of this chapter Is to present some of the 
limitations and conclusions of this study. In addition to the 
limitations and conclusions, a discussion of implications for 
luture research as regards the observations and descriptions of 
this particular study are provided. Before presenting- these dis- 
cussions, however, a summary pf^i^the study is presented. 

Summary 

\ 

The purpose of this study was to discover the cultural know- 
ledge the Inhabitants in one elementary school classroom had about 
reading and reading insti-uction. To be more specific, the Intent 
was to discover the beliefs, ideas, and actions, the cultural 
knowledge, the inhabitants had about the acquisition of reading 
comprehension skills during reading Instruction and the application 
of those reading skills during social studies Instruction. 

This study was conducted in a small city of a Midwestern 
state. The elementary schodlr in which the study took place is 
located in a "middle and upper-middle cl^Ss neighborhood on the 
west side of the city. The study was conducted in one self-con- 
tained classroom where one male teacher and twenty-six fourth/fifth 
grade children Interacted. 
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This study was an ethnographic Inquiry In which the tech- 
niques of observation and Interviewing were used to gather Infor- 
mation about the knowledge the inhabitants possessed. Dally 
observations of reading instruction were conducted over a four 
month period. Besides the observations, interviews were conducted 
with the inhabitants in the classroom. Three interviews were con- 
ducted with the classroom teacher and the school principal was 
Interviewed once. Individual interviews were cpnducted with 
twenty of the twenty-six children. Several of the children were 
Interviewed more than once creating a total of thirty-seven inter- 
views* An interview wttli each child Vas conducted directly after 
the child had received instruction in his/her reading discussion 
session with the classroom teacher. The content of a child's 
interview focused on the beliefs, ideas, and actions the child had 
about reading and social studies instruction. Moreover, a child's 
understanding of other classroom activities and transactions 
occurring during the reading and social studies instructional 
periods were also obtained. 

The focus of the daily observations was on the reading group 
discussion sessions that the teacher conducted- with each of the 
nine reading groups he had established in his clasroom. Eight of 
the reading groups were reading from texts of the MacMlllan R 
Reading Progiiram. The remaining group was reading from a library 
book. The Yearling . In addition to the direct observation of the 
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reading groups, each of the thirty-nine reading group sessions 

O 

that were observed, were also tape recorded. Social studies in- 
struction, as it occurred during the four month period, was also 
observed and recorded. 

The purpose of the interviews was to obtain information so 
as to discover and develop an understanding of the perspectives of 
rading and reading instrucuion of the classroom Inhabitants. Mr. 
Bell, the classroom teacher, had developed a perspective which 
revolved around the Mse of discussion of story content to teach 
reading comprehension skills that he deemed Important for life-long 
reading. Although he used the MacMillan R Reading Program texts 
to deliver , instruction he developed his own set of comprehension 
skills for the children to learn. The skills Mr. Bell taught were: 
(a) getting the main Idea; (b) drawing inferences; (c) making 
comparisons; (d) placing facts and events in sequence; (e) identi- 
fying and describing the traits of story characters; (f) under- 
standing the theme of the story; (g) identifying; the mood; (h) re- 

< 

cognizing the climax, and (i) thinking critically. The questions 
Mr. Bell asked during the discussion sessions focused on teaching 
r-nd Ix^arning these skills. 

1 addition to teaching the reading skills, Mr. Bell organ- - 
ized his social studies instruction around the practice and 

f^pplication of reading skills. Like the reading discussion ses- 

' — 

sions Mr. Bell also conducted social studies discussion sessions 
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in which questions emphasizing the use of the reading skills were 
asked • 

Mr. Bell also focused his attention on organizing and manag- 
ing his classroom. He initiated several grouping plans for chil- 
dren. One grouping plan was established for classroom seating. 
Another grouping plan was develops.^d for ii ruction using a 
centers approach to teaching and within that plan two separate 
social studies groups existed which were based on the grade leveli 
of the children. A third grouping plan was implemented for the 
various reading levels of the children to receive reading instruc- 
tion. Mr. Bell was identifier', as an organizer-manager of instruc 
tion and no*: as a teacher in the traditional sense of the term. 

Finally, the children's perspective of reading and reading 
instruction and social studies was obtained. Three categories of 
readers were identified: appliers; tacit appliers, and non- 
appliers. The non-appliers were children who were unable to name 
describe, and apply the reading skills. Three non-appliers were 
identified in Mr. Bell's classroom. The tacit appliers were chil 
dren who could not name or define a reading skill but who were 
capable of applying the skills during reading instruction as well 
as during social studies instruction. The appliers, six children 
in the classroom, the third category of readers, were capable of 
naming, defining, and applying the reading skills. The perspec- 
tives of children from each category oi reader were obtained and 
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Limitations 



Every study has limitations and this study is no exception 
The limitations that are cited here apply to the procedural aspects 
of this study. In particular, the limitations are all related to 
or associated with the concept of time. No attempt is made to dis- 
cuss all the limitations that are inherent in the selection of the 
paradigmatic model of qualitative research in general and ethno- 
graphy in particular. This is neither the time nor the place to 
embark on a philosophical disucssion or defense of one model of 
research over another. The investigator is cognizant that limita^ 
tions exist in whatever methodology one selects to conduct a study. 
The investigator acknowledges that limitations of a general nature 
do exist in the qualitative model. The intent of this section, 
then, Ls to present specific limitations of this stud^. 

As already mentioned, the limitations of this study appear to 
be related to the time parameter. First, the fact that the study 
was conducted in early March to early June was problematic in 
relation to understanding the formation of thm children's perspec- 
tives. The investigator cannot account for the influence of the 
classroom upon the formation of the children's perspective. For 
example, there is no way to ascertain the influence Mr\ Bell had 



upon the appliers and their notion of reading skills. Ideally, 
this study would have been strengthened by being conducted from the 
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beginning of the school year and carried on throughout the school 
year. 

Second, the observation period of four laonths was a limita- 
tion. This was so for several reasons. Although a total of 
thirty-seven interviews were conducted, thirty-three with the chil- 
dren, only twenty of the children in the classroom were interviewed. 
Six children were never interviewed even though they were observed 
in the reading group discussions. Eight children out of the 
twenty children interviewed were interviewed more than once. In 
several instances, more time to verify statements of children who 
were interviewed early in the observational period would have been 
helpful. Several questions about the children's perspective that 
were raised later in the study could not be verified beyond one or 
two individuals within a specific category of reader. 

In addition to questions raised about the children's perspec- 
tive, questions about the activities of some reading groups were 
also raised but were not verified because insufficient time was 
available to observe the reading groups in discussion sessions with 
the teacher. Two factors realtive to time were evident here. 
First, three of the reading grou.>s were observed in their discus- 
sion sessions less than a total of thirty minutes over th« fifty 
days of observation. Each group met for more than a total of 
thirty minutes over the four month period of observations, but the 
observer was often interviewing individuals from other reading 
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groups at the time these particular groups were meeting. Second, 
interviews with the children in the groups with the least amount 
of observed discussion time were interviewed a fewer number of 
times. Even though reading discussion groups were observed for a 
total of thrity-nine sessions a greater period of time for this 
study would have allowed more observations of the reading discus- 
sion sessions. 

A final limitation related to the concept of time was the 
limited number of teacher interviews that were conducted. ^ longer 
period of classroom observation would have permitted more oppor- 
tunity to discuss classroom transactions with the teacher. 



As regards this ethnographic study, the primary purpose of the 
study was to *Lscover and understand the cultural knowledge the 
classroom inhabitants possessed about reading and reading instruc- 
tion. A secondary purpose of the study was to identify and de- 
scribe some of the contextual factors which Influenced the teaching 
and learning of reading in one elementary school classroom. In the 
process of describing and examining the datfa from the observations 
and interviews conducted for this study, interpretations of the 
data .were ongoing and presented as an integral part of the descrip-- 
tions. In relation to this activity, Geertz (1973) states, ''that 
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what we call our data are really our own constructions of other peo- 
ple's constructions of what they and their compatriots are up to.... 
Right down to the factual base... we are already explicating..." (p. 
9). In addition to this position, Geertz also claims that regard- 
less of how naive or objective an investigator attempts to be, he/ 
she still brings to a situation certain notions, expectations, or 
preconceptions of the culture which he/she is observing. By denying 
or camouflaging the existence of such notions, the investigator's 
ot>servations and understanding of the culture would be biased and 
discredited. In this study, an attempt was made to maintain an 
objective outlook when obtaining the data about the inhabitants* 
knowledge of reading and reading instruction even though the in- 
vestigator's background and knowledge of reading and reading in- 
struction was highly developed. Although specific segmentb of this 
paper were not identified as interpretative in nature, the reader 
must acknowledge that the presentation of the data, that is the in- 
vestigator's selection of what is presented and discussed, is in 
fact the investigator's initial interpretation of the inhabitants' 
cultural knowledge. Geertz (1973) elaborates further on this topic 
by adding that "anthropological writings are themselves interpreta- 
tions. . .ethnography is thick description. What the ethnographer is 
in fact faced with... is a multiplicity of complex conceptual struc- 
tures, many of them superimposed upon or knotted into one another, 
which are at once strange, irregular, and inexplicit, and which 
he muse cui.tr- ve somehow first to grasp and then to render" (p. 10). 
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Wolcott (1971), however, states that individuals doing ethnography 
in school settings in which they have been a ''former inmate** or in 
which they have a vested interest as a "zealous reformer" must use 
caution in rendering interpretations, stating opinions, or making 
suggestions for improvements in the school situation. In addition 
to his own remarks, Wolcott cites Spindler (1955, p. 20), "The 
anthropologist's experience with small and relatively integrated 
societies sometimes gives him an extraordinary naivete about the 
complex relations in our own society.... He fails to «?ee complica- 
tions and looks for integrating features, consistencies, and values 
where there are none. And as a consequence he may make outlandish 
pronouncements as to what educators should or should not do." Heed- 
ing this advice and precaution, thick descriptions were rendered in 
this paper. In addition to the descriptions, specific categories 
of readers were identified to characterize the investigator's 
understanding of the inhabitants' beliefs, ideas, and actions. 
Keeping in mind the precautions suggested by Wolcott and Spindler, 
but attempting to delineate further the investigator's understanding 
of the beliefs, ideas, and actions of the inhabitants relative to 

reading and reading instruction within the classroom, "cognitive^ 

3 

principles' and "cultural themes" are presented in this section/ 

A cognitive principle is "something people believe as true and 
valid; it is a common assumption about the nature of their ex- 
perience" (Spradley, 1979, p. 186). A cognitive principle usually 
takes the form of an assertion. An assertion may be of two types. 
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First, an assertion may be very specific such as when Patty de- 
fined reading as "reading out loud." In this instance, the asser- 
tion was limited in its application to a single member of a single 
domain.^ Second, an assertion may focus on a "universal experience." 
That is, the assertion has a high degree of generality. For ex- 
ample, Paul made the assertion that "reading is comprehension." 
This assertion was understood by the members of several reading 
groups and the classroom teacher. That is, the children from the 
tacit appliers and the children from the appliers categories of 
readers along with the classroom teacher viewed reading as compre- 
hension. A cognitive principle then is knowledge or understanding 
one individual or the knowledge or understanding that several in- 
dividuals from various domains, within a culture, hold about a 
specific aspect o2 their culture. The cognitive principle is the 
basis upon which the inhabitants of a culture learn, function, and 
interact. 

3ellack (1973), in a presentation describing the use of inter- 
pretative studies in education, presents two concepts which are 
very similar to the notion of cognitive principles. BelUck refers 
to Kaplan's concepts of "act meaning" and "action meaning." An act 
meaning is the meaning an act or behavior has for the actor. That 
is, an investigator must describe or explain what "conduct a par- 
ticular piece of behavior represents" (p. 33). Then, an investi- 
gator must interpret the meaning of the action and determine its 
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interconnections with other actions or circumstances. This Bellack 
states is what Kaplan refers to as action meaning. 

The remainder of this section is devoted to a delineation of 
some act mJ^anings, behaviors, and action meaning, the investigator's 
interpretation of the behaviors which were apparent in Mr. Bell's 
classroom regarding the inhabitant's cultural knowledge of reading 
and reading instruction. For ease of presentation, the behaviors 
and interpretations of the behaviors are divided into two categories. 
The first category is concerned with meanings which appear to be 
associated primarily with teaching, while the second category of 
meanings is concerned with the teacher's and the children's notion^ ^ 
of learning. Although a line of demarcation has been drawn between 
the meanings associated with teaching and learning, this demarca- 
tion is created solely for the purpose of discussion. To facili- 
tate the presentation further, a general statement of the act mean- 
ing or belief of the actor Is identified followed by an example 
illustrating the actors' beliefs. The depicition of the actors' 
beliefs is then followed by the investigator's interpretation as 
regards the significance of the actors' behaviors. 

Act Meanings and Action Meanings Associated with Teaching 

1, Efficiency of classroom management is an underlying concern 
as regards teaching. Mr. Bell believed efficiency of effort to be 
a ctucial aspect of his teaching, organization, and management. 
That is: (a) selecting the appropriate group composition; (b) using 
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suitable materials; (c) eliminating communication between the child- 
ren and the teacher through the use of the cubby-holes; (d) focusing 
on specific reading skills In both reading and social studies in- 
struction; and (e) scheduling each' day the center groups and plan- 
ning the rotation of those groups, were undertaken to achieve, in a 
direct manner, the goals of the adopted school curriculum* These 
procedures were viewed by Mr, Bell as being highly organized and 
essential for his management of not only the children but also the 
management of the materials in the various content areas. Mr, 
Bell's attitude toward the concept and the effort related to effi- 
ciency'' appeared to reflect his view of the demands placed on him to 
guide the children through the various content materials. These 
demands emanated from the school administration and from the ideas 
expressed by Mr. Bell's faculty peers. As a result of his emphasis 
ori efficiency of effort, children's questions about specific con- 
tent concepts were often unanswered > and children experiencing 
difficulties with learning concepts often were not provided suffi- 
cient time to complete the tasks at an initial sitting. Although 
Mrr Bell's emphasis on efficiency of managing matetials and time 
appears to be ^ limiting factor in his relationship with the child- 
ren, this was not necessarily the case. During the course of the 
study, it was observed that Mr. Bell was very personable, consider- 
ate, and caring with the children in his classroom. He provided 
the children with a very humane learning environment and experi- 
ence. 

25V, 
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2. Readin g instruction Is based on the children's demonstrated 
ability. Instruction which was either too easy or too difficult 
was of limited value to the children. In this regard » Mr. Bell be- 
lieved and devised plans at the beginning of the school year to see 
that the children in his classroom received reading instruction at 
their appropriate reading levels. As previously mentioned, Mr. 
Bell interviewed each child about what he/she had read during the 
initial three weeks of school. Next, he provided skill tests to 
determine the appropriate MacMillan text level for each child. 
Finally, he employed the recommendations from the previous year's 
teachers' for each child to aid him in determining the appropriate 
reading level. A paradox exists here, however, as regards this 
practice and subsequent instructional practices employed by Mr. 
Bell concerning the assi^ament of the children to text levels and 
keeping the children in those text levels for the entire observa- 
tional period of this study. That is, when a child was assigned to 
a text level, he/she either remained in that level or advanced at a 
pace relative to the oth^ children in the class. Mr. Bell di4 not 
account for a child's achievement or growth in ability other than 
.through the normal advancement of the child through a grade. The 
development of this paradox is due partially to the materials em- 
ployed to deliver instruction and partially to the reluctance of 
the teacher to implement fully the belief he held. The problem 
with the materials is that teachers are instructed both by the text- 
book publishers and by their undergraduate instructors in college 
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degree programs that the text levels are based upon a progression of 
difficulty. Therefore, many teachers assume that to skip a par- 
ticular text level would Inhibit the children's growth, that is, 
the children would iriss "valuable" Instruction In specific skills 
If ^ pcirtlcular text level within the progression of materials was 
skipped. Part of Mr. Bell's reluctance to have children skip text 
levels emanated from his concept of efficiency of effort. At the 
time of this study, Mr. Bell had organized nine reading groups, 
and he expended great energies to meet with these groups. He ex- 
plained that one more reading group would create for him an un- 
manageable situation and could have caused his entire system of 
reading management to topple. Mr. Bell's approach to individual- 
ized instruction, believing that children of similar needs could 
be grouped together for instruction, was realistic. He expressed 
concern, however, that it was nearly impossible for a teacher to 
provide one on one Instruction to each child day in and day out. 
Therefore, Mr. Bell established the practice of moving a group of 
children from text level to text level i,n a relative fashion. 

3. The children need to develop independence and responsibility 
for their own learning and actions. Several procedures employed by 
Mr. Bell illustrated the importance of this beJ.lef. For example, 
Mr. Bell provided the children with the opportunity to select the 
order in which they completed their assigned work. He allowed the 
children the chance to select their oW reading materials for their 
free reading time. For language arts instruction, general topics 
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were selected by Mr. Bell, but the children selected the reading 
material to read to meet the assigned obligations. Mr. Bell per- 
minted the children to engage in quiet discussions ac their desks 
without being scolded. Limits as regards duration of talking were 
established so that others would not be disturbed, but the child- 
ren exercised their independence to decide when or when not to talk 
with a neighboring child. Mr. Bell verbalized the naed for child- 
ren to seek independence, and he provided the children with limited 
opportunities to attain their independence. In reality, however, 
the children were organized in such a manner that their choices of 
whether or not to read or complete an assigned task or talk to a 
neighbor were minimal. Again, Mr. Bell had created a contradiction 
as regards his words and deeds. Two aspects of Mr. Bell's behavior 
exemplify this contradiction. The first was his strict use of the 
reading materials in that he directed the children to read each 
text story in the progression recommended by the text publishers 
and to complete all of the workbook pages or, in the case of socia] 
studies, to complete all the study questions regardless of the im- 
portance of the activity to the children's learning. The second 
behavior to exemplify this contradiction was Mr. Bell's adherence 
to the time schedules that he constructed each school day. The 
children realized that if they "goofed-off" they would not complete 
their assigned tasks and might, therefore, possibly lose opportuni- 
ties given to those children who completed their tasks on time. 
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4. The children did not need directed reading instruc tion each 
school day. Mr. Bell did not meet with each reading group each day. 
Most reading groups met two or three times per week, while one read- 
ing group met only once per week. Mr. Bell's acceptance of this 
belief was the result of the organizational strurlure he employed 
of having nine reading groups. In practice, to meet each group 
during the course of the reading time each day would have- been 
nearly impossible. As a consequence of accepting this belief, the 
investigator identified several trusts and situations which Mr. Bell, 
developed. First, Mr. Bell exhibited confidence that the children 
would practice and apply the reading skills Ke discussed in the 
reading sessions without his direct supervision as a teacher. His 
method of checking the children's ability to apply the skills was 
during the reading discussion sessions. Next, since reading in- 
struction was geared to the completion of the workbook skill dssign- 
ments, many of which the children appeared able to complete with- 
out instruction, little expository teaching took place during the 
reading instructional time. That is, Mr. Bell was infrequently 
cal^«d upon, by the children, to explain or demonstrate how to use 
a reading skill. In most instances, the children could con^J-ete 
the skill assignments first by only having the directions read to 
them, and second the children completed the assignments without \ 
reading the text story upon which the skill assignments were 
supposedly based. Evidently, most of the children were completing 
tasks they were altreadyj capable of doing. Finally, reading group 
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sessions were not necessary each day because the progress each child 
was making, except for the children identified in this study as 
non-appliers, was steady and above grade level* Since -^'l the 
tacit appliers and the appliers were identified by Mr. ^ il as 
reading well above their assigned grade levels, based on the Mac 
flillan R Reading Progra.'> text levels, and still meeting only once 
or twice per week, the need was not present for the chilaren to 
meet more frequently. Mr. Bell expressed that he felt justified 
in organizing instruction in this way because the children were 
capable of reading content materials such as library books which 
were equal to or above the readability levels of tne MacMillan texts. 

5 . Reading skills are the basis of social studie s in struction. 
Mr. Bell indicated during the interviews and through his instruction- 
al practices his belief that the comprehension skills he taught 
during reading instruction were the same skills which formed the 
basis of his social studies instruction. Tn fact, the reading and 
social studies discussion sessions were focused upon the same types 
of questioning. The support for this belief was situated in two of 
Mr. Bell's actions. First, in his view, the ultimate goal of teach- 
ing reading is to engender in children a desire to be life-long 
ttaders. He realized that the skills taught in reading were im- 
portant f ^ the children to learn and apply In the every day mate- 
rials they would use as adults. Consequently, he established a 
practice in which the skills of reading were presented, practiced, 
and applied during reading and social studies instruction. The 
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second item of support for the application of tnis belief was Mr. 
^ Bell's view that the quality and diversity of the questions pro- 
vided in both the reading and social studies materials was in- 
sufficient. For example, xaost of the social studies text questions 
were literal recall questions which did not require the children 
to incorporate their experiences as human beings into the subject 
matter they were studying. That is, the si^cial studies text 
questions failed to provide the .-hildren with the qunatity of 
practice and application of reading comprehension skills that Mr. 
Bell visualized as being adequate. Therefore, he made a concerted 
effort to develop questions during'^both reading and social studies 

instruction which focused on the reading skills he deemed important 

/ 

for the children to learn and practice. 

Act Meanings and Action Meanings Associated with Learning 

1. Reading is comprehension. Many of the children, appliers 
and tacit appliers, and Mr. Bell believed reading to comprehen- 
sion. They listed as reading skills such skills as finding the main 
idea, making evaluations, and determining sequence as the content 
of reading and reading instruction. The basis for the children's 
awareness of this belief was the reading discussion sessions. The 
tacit appliers and appliers spenc the majority of their actual read- 
ing discussions focusing on comprehension or understanding the con- 
tent and implications of the stories they had read. Factual ques- 
tions were asked, but a majority of Mr. Bell's questions focused on 
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hig^3r level questions of comprehension such as making comparisons. 
Likewise, in the social studies discussions and activities, the 
children were expected not only to apply their factual knowledge 
of social studies content but also to use their understandings of 
the historical and social significance of the concepts and content 
CO solve problems and to explore and identify other factors of 
social importance. The process of employing higher order compre- 
hension questions in the children's presentation and discussion of 
the individual book reports, presented every other week or so, were 
also valuable to reinforce the notion that reading was not just the 
calling out of words but the assimilation and use of ideas. Through 
these assignments and activities, the children came to realize Mr. 
Bell's goals of reading and reading instruction and to ascribe 
meaning and importance to his goals. 

2. Reading is reading aloud. The non-appliers believed read- 
ing to be the ability to read aloud. The non-appliers associated 
reading aloud with the ability to read well. The practice the non- 



appliei s engaged in during their reading group discussions di- 
rectly emphasized the importance of reading aloud. That is, they 
were frequently requested to read aloud to demonstrate their under- 
standing of the story, they had read. The non-appliers recognized 
this activity as an evaluation of their understanding of the stoi'y 
content. Therefore, the fact that the non-appliers view of reading 
was significantly different from the view held by many of the tacit 
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appliers was not suprising. The view the non-appliers held was, in 
fact, consonant with the practices in which they participated with 
Mr. Bell during the reading discussion sessions. This belief was 
reinforced for the non-appliers as a consequence of the next belief 
which Mr. Bell subscribed to relative to working with the children 
who experienced difficulty in reading and applying the skills of 

^ 

reading in social studies and other content areas. --^'^ 

3. Non-appliers tend to comprehend better when they read 
orally than when they read silently. This was the basis upon which 
Mr. Bell guided the non-appliers through their reading materials. 
For example, Mr. Bell claimed that a child who was having a problem 
acquiring the intent of a passage would often overcome this diffi- 
culty when he/she read the passage aloud. Because he, identified 
the non-appliers as being marginal comprehenders, barely able to 
acquire the fact? of a story, he insisted that these children read 
aloud so he could "help" them obtain the meaning of the story. 
Consequently, the questions he asked the non-appliers during their 
discussion sessions were directly dependent upon the oral reading 
the non-appliers performed for Ilr. Bell. These questions were 
basically literal recall questions, however. A paradox as regards 
Mr. Bell's understanding and practices of reading instruction exist 
here. The following example illustrates this paradox. Patty, the 
child experiencing the most difficulty reading, invariably read 
aloud during her sessions with Mr. Bell. In fact, she participated 
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very little In any sort of discussions with Mr. Bell. Her under- 
standing of what she read orally, based upon the transcriptions of 
the questions Mr. Bell asked her and the responses she made in an 
attempt to correctly answer the questions, wao poor at best.. Patty 
was simply, in a majority of instances, unable to provide correct 
responses to Mr. Bell*s questions. Reading aloud did not appear to 
improve Patty's ability to understand the story content. Therefore, 
Mr. Bell's adherence to this belief of oral reading in the case of 
non-appliers is questionable. 

4. Workbook exercises do not help readers to understand a 
story or to acquire reading skills. The children placed little 
importance in the exercises they completed from the workbooks. 
Tliey did place importance on having read the assigned story so as 
to be capable of participating in the reading sessions. The child- 
ren understood that: they learned reading skills from the reading 
sessions with Mr. Bell. Tlie children ascribed little importance 
to the completion of the workbook pages for two reasons. First, 
they knew th^t Mr. Bell did not outwardly place significant value 
upon the content of the workbook exercises. He demonstrated his 
contempt for the workbook pages in several ways. He did not re- 
view the pages the children had completed, at any time. Also, al- 
though he took the time to provide the children with directions on 
how to complete each of the exercises, he did not, in most in- 
stances, explain or provide examples to illustrate to the children 
what was expected of them in order to do the exercises. In 
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addition, to these two factors, Mr. Bell did not provide instruc- 
tion to a child if he/she failed to accomplish the intended goal 
of a workbook exercise. In fact, at no time during the study were 

the exercises discussed in the classroom after th^ children made 

/ 

an attempt to correctly complete them. Each these factors pro- 
vided the children with an awareness that the successful completion 
of the workbook pages was not a priority in Mr. Bell's scheme of 
reading activities. A second reason the children placed little 
value in the workbook pages was that they knew they could complete 
the exercises without even reading the story on which the exercises 
were supposedly based. As previously mentioned in this study, only 
one child who was interviewed admitted that she read the assigned 
story before she attempted to work on the accompanying workbook 
pages. All of the other children claimed that they completed the 
workbook pages prior to reading the assigned story. These two 
reasons alone made the children aware of the "busywork" nature of 
the workbooks and the limited value the workbooks had in providing 
fruitful reading instruction. 

Implications for Further Research 

The observations and descriptions from this study offer fer- 
tile ideas for future research in several areas of classroom read- 
ing Instructional procedures and practices. One of the most sig- 
nificant aspects of this study was the inclusion of the children's 
perspective of reading and reading instruction. For too long, 
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investigators have neglected the views of children beyond looking at 
the achievement levels they attained after instruction. Much in- 
formation can be gathered and needs to be obtained about the child- 



ren's knowledge and understanding of the processes and prccedures 
of teaching and learning to read. Children need to be observed 
and questioned as they work and learn in an educational setting 
during reading instruction. 

Another area wnich is in need of further investigation is the 



teacher's development of organizational plans for reading instruc- 
tion. The ateas of concern here are the types of grouping, the 
decisio'- /which are made which lead to the establishment of groups, 
the effects of grouping on the management of the classroom, and the 
numbers of reading groups teachers form for instructional purposes. 

Three categories of readers were identified in this particular 
study, appliers, tacit appliers, and non-appliers. Further re- 
search needs to be conducted to investigate if these categories 
are in fact "real** categories. The further delineation of the 
perspectives of these readers needs to be undertaken. There is 
also a need to discover any other categories of readers which may 
exist. 

Another question which needs to be examined is; What is the 
teacher's use of materials for presenting Instruction? Reading 
educators have documented observations that more than ninety- five 
percent of elementary school teachers use basal reader text*?, but 
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there is little knowledge about how the texts are used or to what 
degree they are used. There is also a need to discover the pro- 
cedures teachers employ to make decisions about the use of materials 
and to what extent teachers allow the use of materials to dictate 
the content of instruction. 

Filially, in this particular study a relationship between the 
teaching of reading skills and the teaching, use, and application 
of those same reading skills in another subject area was observed. 
Further observations of teachers teaching reading skills during 
reading instruction and the teachers* use and application of the 
same reading skills in other areas of the elementary school 
curriculum are needed. In addition to the observations of teachers, 
further observations and interviews of children about their 
acquisition, use, and understanding of the purpose and content of 
reading skills in other subject areas need to be conducted. 
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REFERENCE NOTES 



1. The term "completed" in this context means that each child 
read the stories, discussed the content of the stories with 
Mr. Bell during the reading group discussion sessions, and 
answered numerous questions In the workbook exercises which 
accompanied each story. 

2. Splndler defines the concept EMIC as the view that a native 
has and the knowledge the native possesses about his/her 
cultural setting. In this study, the EMIC Is the knowledge 
and views of the culture the teacher and children have about 
reading and reading Instruction In the classroom. An ETIC 
Is an Investigator's Interpretation of not only what the In- 
habitants explicitly state but also an Interpretation of the 
implicit knowledge they have (Splndler, 1979). 

3. A cultural theme is defined by anthropologist Morris Opler 
(1945) as "a postulate or position, declared or implied and 
usually controlling behavior or stimulating activity which 

is tacj.tly approved or openly promoted in a society" (^. 198). 
Spradley (1979) identifies a cultural theme as a cognitive 
principle which serves as a "relationship among subsystems 
of cultural meaning" (p. 186). Applying Spradley 's defini- 
tion to the present study, a cultural theme is a cognitive 
principle which links two or more categories of readers 
together or provides a common framework of understanding 
and practice between the children and the teacher* Agar 
(1976) provides a further description of a cultural theme 
when he identifies a cultural theme as a broad premise that 
is expressed in many areas of a "person's cognitive knowledge 
and is a part of the individual's communicative competence" 
(Spradley, 1979, p. 222). The idea of a cultural theme is 
based on the notion tuat cultures are more than bits and 
pieces of custom. Indeed, a culture is a complex pattern 
(Benedict, 1934; Roberts, 1976). That is, every "cultural 
scene consists of a system of meaning that is integrated 
into some kind of large pattern" (Spradley, 1980, p. 141). 
Consequently, cultural themes apply to numerous situations 
and recur in two or more domains. 

4. Cultural domain is a category of cultural meaning that in- 
cludes other smaller categories (Spradley, 1980). For ex- 
ample, in this study, one domain is a reading group. Within 
the category reading group there are three smaller domains: 
appliers; tacit appliers; and non-appliers. Each domain 
identifies a type of reader within the classroom. 
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APPENDIX A 



Transcriptions of Reading Group 
Discussion Sessions 



Reading Group 13 

Reading Group 30 

Heading (Jrt^up 37 

Reading CIroup 38 



Patty's Group 
Andre.;)^s Group 
Yearling Group 

Yearlinr, Group — The Yearling Test 
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Redding Group 13: 
March 27; Thursday 



Participants: Patty, Mr. Bell 

Mr. Bell: '*The story you read was called the "Case • 
of the Whistling Ghost." What's another title 
, you can give that story?" 

Patty: "What number?" 

Mr. Bell: "Number two.'' 

"O.K. what title did you give it?" 



Patty: "The Case of the Boy Who Lied." 

Mr. B^ll: *'\'Jhy did you give it that selection?" 

Patty: "Urn because urn he had um this friend um had to 
um had~ti^~m4ssinj<* . f he put a on i^ h oc t -^ti— and * • 



Mr. Pell: "You said the story was the Case of the Boy 
Who Lied. Whey did you name it that?" 

Patty: "Well because these two other boys came in and 
blamed it on them and he just made it up. He 
said whenever he came um the one of the boys came 
took the camera ran out the back door and when he 
ca.Tie in. The other one was in a ghost -cos tume 
and that's how Encyclopedia kf^ew-ilr'l^as him be- 
cause how could the boy got through. In there 
spider webs there and it was not knocked down." 

Mr." Bell: "Who were the main characters of the story?" 

Patty: "Encyclopedia and his brother." 

Mr. Be]]: "How did thi« camera get stolen do you think 
mid why?" ^ 

Patcy: '^Because he was in this um haunted house, he 

wjs there were then T think living about forty-eight 
years. He saw Encyclopedia's brother go into the 
haunted house and he put a sheet over him and that's 
how he got him cause he wanted to take pictures in 
there." 

Mr. Bell: "Who gut the ranu-ra?" 

Patty: "Ihc^ one that hnd the f^^ce mask on." 



whenever -he w.int(.'d to say fast he wiiistles. 



tl 
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Reading Group 13: 
March 27; Thursday 



Mr. Bell: ''What was the events leading up to how he 
got the camera?'' 

Patty: *'By scaring Encyclopedia's orother away," 
Mr. Bell: "How did he drop the camera or what? 
Patty: "He left it behind." 

Mr. Bell: "What reason did Encyclopedia's brother 
have for wanting to go to the house again?" 

Patty: "To show Encyclopedia where he left his camera 
in there." 

Mr. Bell: "That's good. What was the t^nd to it?" 

Patty: "So he can show his brother Encyclopedia where 
he left his camera and so Encyclopedia could see 
who it was in there." 

Mr. Bell: "So he left his camera ther^ because he 
wanted Enclyclopedia to find it.** 

Patty: "No. He weot in there again because ho wanted 
Encyclopedia to see where he left it." 

Mr. Bell: "Why did he take his camera there In the 
first place?" 

Patty: "To take pictures." 

Mr. Bell: "Of what?'' 

Patty: "Of what it was likt} inside," 

Mr. Bell: "Describe what the piace looked like." 

Patty: "It had spider webs in it. The? walls won^ not 
ti 

nice . 

Mr. Bell: "What do you mean not nice?" 

Patty: "They had tears. They had big holes in the 
walls. The paint or whatever was on the walls 
was torn off and some places didn't look very 
i?,ood . " 



Reading Group 13: 
March 27; Thursday 
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Mr. Bell: "What did the house look like?" 

Patty: "Lt looked like it was going ro fall down fmm 
the outside." 

Mr. Bell: "How do you think the younger brother felt 
going into this house?" 

Student interruption, Matt: "Do we check these our- 
selves?" 

Mr. Bell: Shakes head yes. 

Patty: "Scared." 

Mr. Bell: "Do you feel he felt scared both times? Or 
just the first time?" 

i*atty: "Mainly the first time." 

Mr. lell: "How did Encyclopedia Brown feel when he 
^as going into the house?" 

Patty: "Sort of nervous." 

Mr. Bell: "What wouh' make him nervous do vou think?" 

i'atty: "If the ghost showed up in there mayht-. Hut 
the ghost didn't." 

*'ir. Hell: "How was he able to prove who comiriitted 
the... who took the camera?" 

Patty: "Because he said the guy who stole the camera 
that he was missing two... and he said that he 
' whistles and so he that um and wh^n they got to 

that person he said that two other boys did it 
and ran out the back door. If they went out the 
backdoor then the spider they would have knocked 
over the spider webs. So that's how Encyclopedia 
knew." 

Mr. Bell: "Di^scribe Encyclopedia Br^un to me. What's 
he like?" 

Patty: "He's not that scared about the sheet." 
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Reading Group 13: 
March 27; Thursday 



Mr. Bell: "What's another thing you can say about him?" 

Patty: "He didn't believe his brother very well." 

Mr. Bell: "What else? He had to have some other 
qualities." 

Student interruption: "Could I get a drink of water?" 

Patty: "He could imagine who started the stuff and..." 

Mr. Bell: "So what type in a word or two what can you 
say about him?" 

Student interruption: (inaudible) 

Mr. Bell: "Wait until lunch-time." "If he's able to 

solve all these crimes what can we say about him?" 

Patty: "Well he's good at finding out stuff and like 
' that." 

Mr. Bell: "So what other words can we use?" 
Patty: "Good at things." 

Mr. Bell: 'low about smart, intelligent? Do those 
describe hl».?" 

Patty: "Yes." 

Mr. Bell: "Foolish describe Encyclopedia Browii?" 
Patty: "Some." 

>:r. Bell: "How was he foolish?" 

Patty: "Well he doesn't believe his brother and all 

that. And that's what I thought was foolish. He 
should believe." 

Mr. Bell: "Can you think of another word besides 

foolish that maybe or would be better in describv 
ing Encyclopedia Brown?" 

Patty: "Mot really. He knows what's going on most of 
the time unless someone tells him." 

2b2 
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March 27; Thursday 
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Mr. Bell: ''O.K. if a person's going to be a detective 
what qualities does that person have to have do 
you think to make him or her a good detective?" 

Patty: "He or she has to know how to tell when some- 
one's lying and have to check out stuff without 
being scared." 

Student interruption: "Mr. Bell may I get a drink?" 
Mr. Bell motions yes to student. 

Patty: and know where to find him." 

Mr. BelJ : "Open up your workbook to page eleven and 
T will give the words. Circle them number one 
bruto." 

Student interruption, Laura: "Which one is level five? 
The second one?" 

Mr. Bell: "Middle one." "Number two garden. Number 
three squirrel. Number four pleasant. Number 
five eleventh. O.K. read these sentences to me 
put loud." 

Patty: "It was a sunny pleasant day. The trees in the 
garden were in bloom. A grayish squirrel was 
looking for food. A squirrel saw food hanging in 
the tree. He shook che tree and on the eighth 
try." 

Mr. Boll : "Wliat try?" 

Patty: "Kieventh he broke off the fruit grabbed the 
food and ran -^way." 

Mr. Bell: "In this part here you're goin;; to read the 
paragraph and then answer the question. The ques- 
tion will be coming from one of these words here. 
The answer I mean." 

"Over on page twelve they've given you the phonetle 
spelling of this word. Up here one of these words 
up here. You have lo try and pronounce this word 
to yourself and decide which of these words is that 
the phonetic spelling for." 
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Patty: "What do you mean?" 

Mr. Bell: "O.K. so you find the word button up here 
and write it down there." 

Patty: "Oh! I don't remember the word so can I study 
it a little bit?" 

Mr. Bell: "Do you understand that page? Page thirteen, 
here they've given you some words and they've 
divided them into syllables and you decide which 
syllable has the loudest emphasis on it. So when 
you say the word, one syllable has more force when 
you say it than the other one. And if you think 
it's the first syllable you put a little mark after 
it like that. If you think it's the second sylla- 
ble you put a little mark after it like that." 

Patty: "Oh!" 

Mr. Bell: "On page fourteen here are soir? words that 
have the letters - gh in them." 

Student interruption: "May I take this back?" 

Mr. Bell: Shakes his head yes. 

Mr. Bell: "-gh sometimes has a certain pronounciat ion 
to it. Say the sentences here." 

Patty: "I think I see a ghost." 

Mr. Bell: "The -gh has a hard sound in ghost. Read 
this one." 

Patty: "I have .1.... The -gh has a -f sound. The 
dogs had a fight. The ~gh has ... sound . " 

Mr. Bell: "O.K. this one." 

Patty: "The dogs had a fight." 

Mr. Bell: "The -gh can have three different sounds. 
Two different sounds and one no sound at all . 
You're going to say t^e word down here." 
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Patty: "Couldn't it have a small sound?" 

Mr. Bell: "No! They show a word here with the -gh 
underlined. You have to decide whether the -gh 
has a hard sound, if it has an -f sound or it 
has no sound at all." 

Patty: "it's hard or s..." 

Mr. Bell: "you write down hard -g or -f sound or no 
sound at all," 

"Patty your workbook is going to be due. Circle 
this page. Your workbook is going to be due to- 
morrow on the twenty-eighth and I will talk with 
you about the story on the thirty-first which is 
Monday." 

Patty: "When is this due?" 

Mr. Bell: "Thirty-first. And this is the story your' 
going to read. Do ycu have any questions?" 
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Reading Group 30: 
May 5; Monday 



Participants: Andrea, Missy, Mr. Bell 

Mr. Bell: ' "...you're going to give the spelling words. 
Follow the same schedule. Remember if you go to 
the library your scheduled time by now you know 
if it's your time to go to the library or not. 
You'll have book reports this Friday. You may 
choose the book reports we didn't have time to do 
last week or you may select a new book." 

"Open your workbooks and write down another title 
please. " 

Missy: "\^at was the title called again?" 

Mr. Bell: "Freedom Star." "Who were the main charac- 
ters in this story? Andrea." 

Andrea: "Sarah and Will." 

Mr. Bell: "What problems did they face? Missy." 

Missy: "Well they got captured by slave traders. He 
took their food." 

Mr. Bell: "Are there any problems they faced Andrea?" 

Andre.i: "Well traveling many miles." 

Mr. Bell: "l^niy would traveling many miles be a prob- 
lem? Missy." 

Missy: "^>f^rnu..e they had to trick that one guy to 
escape so they could go to that one station." 

Mr. Bell: "What other problems do you think they en- 
countered. " 

Missv: "Their feet hurt." 

Mr. Bell: "Anything else? Andrea." 

Andrea: "Well tney didn't have food so they were 
hungry. " 



Reading Group 30: 
May 5; Monday 



Mr, Bell: *'First of all how did' the children escape 



from this one hunter? Miss^, 



Missy: "They tricked him, Saral^ tricked him by 
thinking her leg was broken,! She said she 
tripped and said she couldu'^ make it and it 
was broken. He went to see Vfhat was up ahead 
and they ran away," 

Mr, Bell: "Do you think it was rij^ht for them to lie? 
Andrea," 

Andrea: "In that case, yah," 

Mr. Bell: "Why?" 

Andrea: "He was going to take her ahd her brother to 
be slaves," ^ 

Mr, Bell: "What were these children?! What do you 
think they were escaping from? Missy." 

Missy: "Slavery," \ 

Mr, Bell: "l^at do you think would have happened to 
them if this slave catcher had ^aHen them back? 
Missy," 

Missy: "They might have seen their mother and father. 
But they would have to work those long days. 

Probably die." ( 

\ 
I 

Mr. Bell: "Mm." j 

i 

Missy: "Because they were working too h^rd," 

Mr. Bell: "What do you think the owner would have 
done when he saw the slaves? Andrew." 

Andrea: "Well maybe not ,.. because they Were children." 

Mr, M : "So you think one possibility might have 

jen to let them go and the other possibility \^as 
let..." 

Andrea: "T guess so." 
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Mr. Bell: "Anything else?" 
Missy: "Maybe whipped them*" 

Mr* Bell: "Might have punished them in some way* Do 
vou think this story took place in the past, 
present or future? Missy*" 

Missy: "Past." 

Mr. Bell: "What was the girl Sarah like? Andrea." 
Andrea: "She was brave." 

Mr. Bell: "What in the story shows she was brave?" 

Andrea: (inaudible) ^ ^ 

Mr. Bell: "What in particular in the story can you 
show me she was bra)/e?" 

Andrea: "Well when th^ slave catcher and the owner 
were close to them in the woods and they were 
tricking them." 

Mr. Bell: "Anything else? Missy what can you say 
about this girl that would describe her?" 

Missy: "If they had stayed they probably woula nave 
been a slave and they couldn't get away." 

Mr. Bell: "Could you doscribe Sarah to me? What was 
she like? Now Andrea said she was brave." 

Missy: "She was brave in that she had escaped ... be- 
cause they probaDly end up being slaves." 

Mr. Bell: "Is there anything else L^esides bravery you 
can use to describe her?" 

Missy: "Maybe sad." 

Mr. Bell: "So?" 

Missy: "Sad where her mother." 

Mr. Bel 1 : "Anything else? Andrea." 

Andrea: "She was happy.'* 
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Misay: "Nr. Bell la that page alnoat like thia page?** 
Mr. Balls "Mb.'« 
Mlaay: "O.K."' 

Andrea: "Any extra assignment?** 

Mr. Bell: •Ho, I thought I'd give you a break." 
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Student interruption: (inaudible) 

Andrea: "Gravity, power to pull us to it." 

Mr. Bell: "Number two,. Missy." 

Missy: "Quality, amount." 

Mr. Bell: **What was that word?" 

Missy: "Quality, amount." 

Mr. Bell: "Quantity. That's right its amount. Next 
one Andrea." 

Andrea: "Solar system, the sun and all the things 
that move around it." 

T 

/ 

Mr^ Bell: "Number four. Missy." 

Missy: "Planetarium, a place to see exhibits about 
the moon, stars and planets." 

Mr. Bell: "The sun, moon, stars and planets." 
Misay: "Yah." 

l^r. Bell: "Number five, Andrea." 

Andrea: "Multiply, add eight hundred fifty-six 
Twenty-four times." 

Mr. Bell: "Number six. Missy." 

Missy: "Diagram, drawing." 

Mr. Bell: "Number seven, Andrea." 

II ^ 

Andrea: "Bob, move up and down. 

Mr. Bell: "Number eight. Missy." 

Missy: "Force, power." 

Mr. B6ll: "Nine, Andrea." 

Andrea: "Mass, something of strength," 
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Mr. Bell: "Mass In this case Beans amount of material 
in something. Number ten, Missy." 

Missy: "Expressed, shown." 

Mr. Bell: "Number eleven, Andrea." 

Andrea: "Heavenly bodies, the sun, moon, planets, 
comets, stars." 

/ 

Mr. Bell: "Number twelve. Missy." 
Missy: "In relation, compared." 

Mr. Bell: "Very good. Turn to page sixteen. You're 
going to read the sentences below and answer the 
questions in the blue box. You answer the ques- 
' tion they'll be asking you the main idea or some 

fact of something. You put the sentence's letter 
A, B, C, D, E." / 

Andrea: "Is there going to be more than one answer?" 

Mr. Bell: "Some can have more than one." "At the 
bottom of the page Just cross that part out." 

"On page seventeen after you get done reading 
the story do this page because it*s a hidden word 
pu^zl^ at the top. You're going to try and find 
words you read in the story and circle them. 
They're about plantes or stars, astronomy." 

"At the bottom of the page." 

Missy: "Can you use the book to spell the words?" 

Mr. Bell: "Sure." "Then at the botton of the page 

your 're going to fill in the blank from the words 
that you circled. Now maybe it will be easier 
for you to do the bottom of the page first to 
fill in the blank cause you might know what 
they're talking about, and hunt for the word in 
^ the box. You can do it either way. Andrea." 

Andrea: "If you know i^st of them or some of them..." 

Mr* Bell: "Page eighteen and nineteen go together. 
Look at page eighteen first. Sometimes when you 
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look up something under a topic they give you 
other areas In encyclopedias to look In. For 
example they said let's say you're looking for 
Information on solar system. Can you turn to 
astronomies* astronomy, comets and so on to find 
something on the solar system." 

"Turn to page nineteen. Now they've given you a 
topic. The first one Is "the surface of the 
moon." And they said going back to page eighteen 
you could have used either the moon or space 
exploration to find Information about the moon. 
The volumes you'd look In are nine and thirteen. 
Nine for the moon and thirteen for spate explor- 
ation. The hdxt one It says the topic they want 
you to look In Is "which Is the largest planet 
In the solar system?" You have to decide what 
to do. I look on page eighteen. They've given 
you a list. What would you look under? Then 
write down the volume number." 

Missy: "What if we don't know the largest planet?" 

Mr. Tall: "What would you look under? Look over in 
this selection here." 

Missy: "Oh!" 

Mr. Bell: "What would you look under to find out what 
the largest planet was?" 

Missy: "Planets." 

Mr. Bell: "Right. You might look under planets. And 
what volume would that be in?" 

Missy: "Volume, eleven. " 

« 

Mr. Bell: "Right." 

Missy: "Well what if you don't have a second thing?" 

Mr. Bell: "Then you don't use it. See they just put 
down t«K> there Just in case you'd need it. Any 
questions about the workbook?" 

"The workbook will be due then on the eighth. 
The eighth Is Thursday. And we'll discuss the 
story^^n the ninth." 
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Missy: "Mr. Bell is that page almost like this page?" 
Mr. Bell: "Mm.'' 
Missy: "O.K."^ 

Andrea: "Any extra assignment?" 

Mr. Bell: "No, I thought I'd give you a break." 



0 
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Participants: Monica, Paul, Lezlie, Karl, Heather, Josh, 
Mr. Bell I 

Mr. Bell: "In The Yearling of the chapters that you've 
read so far I think we've learned a little bit 
more about the Forresters and what they're like. 
Can you give me some more detailed explanation as 
to how you feel they are? Paul." 

Paul: "They're really very nice except for Lira. 

He... Penny had said he would... or whatever on or 
deer so and then he saw that a new carcass so was 
blaming Penny for everything. He didn't know 
what had gone on." 

Mr. Bell: "Anything else?" 

« 

Lezlie: "Well they really had hot tempers. One 
minute they can be kind and the next rainute 
they're ready to kill someonf." 

Mr. Bell: "Why do you think they're like that?", 

Karl: "Well, they have a different way of life." 

Mr. Bell: "How if their way of life different?" 

Karl: "They have lots of brothers and they have a 
lot of big times. And they really been to town 
mo^-e. " 

Mr. Bell: "How would you like the Forresters to be 
your neighbors? Heather." 

Heather: (inaudible) 

Mr. Bell: "Josh." 

Josh: "Well, I'd like it a lot because the way they 
act they probably be interested in a lot of 
sports." 

Mr. Bell: "What makes people the way they are? 
Lezlie." % 

Lezlie: "I don't..." 
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Mr. Bell: "how do you think Penny f^els about the 
Forresters? Monica . " / i 



Monica: "Well he likes them and soiaJ^imes he really 
doesn't like some of the things. ( He's anxious _ 
to get them into church. Mn Baxi^er is alright 
but wanting to dress up in Slewf0ot's thing I 
think it was suprising." | 

Mr. Bell: "So how do you sumniarize how Penny gets 
along with the Forresters?" 

Monica: "He likes them but sometimes ftome of the 
things they do he wouldn't do.^* 

Mr. Bell: "Heather." 

Heather: (inaudible) 

Mr. Bell: "Paul." 

Paul: "Well the way he feels about them is he knows 
that a lot of times they just kill for the fun of 
it and they don't need all the meat. So he likes 
them but ^ he doesn't sometimes or a lot of the 
times. He doesn't like the way they do things." 

Mr. Bell: "How do you think the Forresters feel about 
Penny and the Baxter family? Josh." 

Josh: "1 think they like them." 

Mr. Bell: "What reasons do you think that the 
Forresters would have to like them?" 

Josh: "Well they somttimes share food. They go on 
hunts together." 



Mr. Bell: "Karl." 

Karl: "The Forresters are in the building a lot and 
they use to liVe with them." 

Mr. Bell: "Why do you think that happens?" 

Karl: "Well, because Jodi is a lot like the Forresters. 

Mr. Bell: -*'How is he like the Forresters?" 
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Karl: "He likes to do things the right way. When he 
gets excited he really gets excited." 

Mr. Bell: "Lezlle." 

Lezlle: "They help each other out a lot. ..." 
Mr. Bell: "Paul." 

Paul: "1 think they like Penny but sometimes they; 
think he doesn't like to have much fun." 

Mr. Bell: "What did you think ^bout the scene In . 
which Penny and Jodl were going over to sleep. 
What were the feelings mainly going through you? 
Monica." 

Monica: "Excited." 

Mr. Bell: "What parts showed that?" 

Monica: "When Old Julia followed them and they were 
chasing him." 

Mr. Bell: "Josh." 

Josh: "Sorta afraid." 

Mr. Bell: "What part do you remember that.,.?" 

Josh: "The part that ^fonica said and also when they 
were searching for him. He could have been Just 
right in front of them..." 

Mr. Bell: "Anything else?" 

Heather: (inaudible) 

Mr. Bell: "How did' you feel about old Slewfoot and 
what eventually happended to him? Karl." 

Karl: "1 think he was getting old so that was a little 
easier but not much." 

Mr. Beil: "What did you firtd difficult? What did you 
dislike about it?" 

Karl: "Well he always..." 
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Mr. Bell: "You didn't like him being kHled cf what?" 

Karl: "Well I like... there usually were o^her >eople 
who wanted to go and catch him..," 

Mr. Bell: "We'll come back to that. Paul." 

Paul: "I think^iLt was kinda scarry for Jodi. Because 
like when they killed it he was like wobbly in 
the knees. » And another thing that showed he kinda 
liked the Forresters was he w^s going to ahat^ 
about half the meat even if they hadn't helped him 
\ carry the carcass." 

Mr. Bell: "Have we learned anything new about Penny? 
Anything we can say about his personality that wiis 
different? We know more about him. We should be 
able to describe him more. How would you describe ^ 
. him? Lezlie." 
\ 

Lezlie: "He's probably more careful." 

Mr. Bell: "Is there anything else we can include about 
him? Monica." 

Monica: "Well like when he wanted to like let Ma 
Baxter he was alright. You know... it shows he 
would not want her to worry about him." 

Mr. B^l: "Very good. What scene in the book do you 
remember as maybe somewhat sad?" 

Lezlie: (inaudible) 

Intercom interruption: "Mr. Bell can we have your 
lunch coimt right now?" 

Mr. Bell: "Oh! Raise your hands if you want hot 
Itinch. Okay We have seven." 

Intercom: "Thank you." 

Mr. Bell: "Go on." 

Lezlie: "...when Grandpa and Oliver were leaving for 
Bostdfl." 

Mr. Bell: "Heather." 
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Heather: (inaudible) 



Mr. Bell: 



M 



Josh. 



M 



Josht 



M 



Slewfoot was killed. 



Mr. Bell: 



Monica. 



M 



Monica: "When Fodderwing died. 



II 



Mr. Bell: "Paul." 

Paul: "When Grandma's house was burning. She knew it 
was because she left a lamp on but they;.. at 
first Jodi was saying it was the For^resters." 

Mr. Bell: "Why did Jodi say something like that do 
you think?" 

Lezlie: "Well because..." 



Josh: (inaudible X' 
Mr. Bell: "Karl." ' 

Karl: "..#they were drunrk. I would suspect them too 
because they were drunk." 

Mr. Bell: "How would you describe^ how this author 

spends a lot of time talking about ilcenery, set*- 
ting • How would you describe that scenery to 
me? Monica." 

Monica: "What scene do you want?" 



Mr. Bfell: "Any scene..." 

Monica: ("I'm going to describe Grandma.. .house." 
Mr. Bell: "O.K." 

Monica: "It was this old white house with all sorts 
of vines up and around. And it had a little 
white picket fence around it and had flowers all 
over the yard." 

Mr. Bell: "Anything else?" 

Monica: "It had a chimney." 
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Mr. Bell: "What would her house look like inside?" 

Monica: "I think it would have about two rooms, a 
bedroom, kitchen, dining room and living room. 
A bedroom and living room would be one .room. The, 
kitchen would be one*. The stove, would be in one 
comer and the table would be in the middle and « 
chairs would be in another comer." 

Mr. ^11: "What would the house look like? You de- 
scribed to me what the house looked like can you 
tell me wh^t it would as you walked in the door 
what would jyour impression of the house be?" 

Monica: "I'd like it." 

Mr. Bell: "Why?" 

Monica: "Well it was neat." 

Mr. Bell: Do you mean it was well kept? She kept it ^ 
clean?" 

Monica: "Yah." 

Mr. Bell: "Can yipu describe a scene for me Katl?" 

Karl: "When the Uttles were leaving." 

Mr. Bell: "What was the setting?" 

fC^rl: "Dark and the water splashing up against the 
wall..." 

Mr. Bell: "What was the land like? Was the dock 
there?" 

Karl:^ "no, there was land..." 

Mr. Belf: "I don*t care. You have to use this up 
here (pointing to his h^ad) Karl let*s go 
(students laugh)." 

Karl: "The dock was pretty long, about ten feet out^' 

Mr. Bell: "What was the land like? I want to know." 

Karl: "It was like a steep bank that, went down to the 
water." 
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y'' Mr. Bell: "What did It look like? Just a steep bank?" 

Karl^: "It had grass on it. You couldn't see it at 
night time." 

Mr. Bell: "Just grass nothing else on it?" 

^ Karl: "People's. . .trees." 

\ Mr. Bell: "How fast was the water roovingT" 

Kafl: "About one mile per hour." 

^ Mr. Bell: "Well it was about the length of a steam-r 
boi^t and. . ." 

Mr. Bell:* "What did the steamboat/ look like?" 

Karl: "It was bi§. It was a wo6d frame. It had a 
deck that was white..." 

Mr. Bell: "Were there many people on it?" 

1 Karl: "Well only the sailors and a. few passengers."^ 

Mr. Bell: "Lezlie." 

Lezlie: "Well, I can describe the same one." 
Mr. Bell: "How did you see it?" 

Lezlie: "The dock it really wasn't long just about 
five feet out.... And the land it wasXyery 
grassy. There were trees. The steam. . .\" 

^ Mr. Bell: "Josh what about you? What setting can you 
describe us?" 

Josh: "Well... were tracking down this deer and they 
didn't know that it was Flag.. .half an hour." 

Mr. Bell: "What was the setting?" 

Josh: "It was sorta like a dirt path and it had a 
little grasS) stones on the path, footprints, 
deec. prints." 

Mr. Bell: "Anything else?" 
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Josh: "And there vere 
either side and i 
path." 

Mr. Bell: "Paul." 

Paul: "I described the scene like when they were 

tracking Slewfoot. Like when he was some tfen feet 
away froiiw them. He still wasn't in sight but 
^ there were a lot of trees around and with twigs 
and bushes. So th^te's no path really but they 
would break through the shrubs and weeds all over. 
It was dark a little bit dark so you couldn't see 
everything. It was 4im light plus the trees were 
blocld.ng out the rays or the sun. Julia and the 

^ otherNiqgs barking had a, little opening further.... 

^V^here wad^ a little small stream going by." 

Mr. Bell: "Your next assignment is to finish the book." 
Students in unison: "What about Heather?" i;^ 
Mr. Bel^* "I'm sorry Heather." 

Heather: "I'll describe the scene of the really big 
church "• 

Mr. Bell: "When you say really big compared to the size 
of this room?" 

Heather: "About." 

Mr. Bell: "What were the benches like to sit on?" 
Heather: "...huge." 

Mr. Bell: "How were they to sit on?" - 
Heather: (inaudrble) 

Mr. Bell: "What did the outside of the church look 
like?" I 

Heather (inaudible) 

Mr. Bell: "What did the church liok like outside?" 
Heather: "There was a big bell on it." 



a bunch of trees and... grass on 
.branch hanged right over the 
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Mr. B 11: "What color was the church?" 

Heather: "White?" 

Mr. Bell: "Xou tell me." 

Heather: "Well kinda yellow." 

Mr., Bell: "What do you think it was like to be inside 
this church with all the congregation?" 

^ Heather: ". . .cozy." 

Mr. BelX: "Why do you think it was cozy?" 

Heather: (inaodible) 

Paul: "I've got a different description of the church. 
On thQ inside there are these wooden pews sitting 
like the two rows but then there's an aisle down 
thp middle of them. If you sit on them with bare , 
legs you can get splinters. There's a Christmas 
tree in one comer with all^ the ornaments with 
like popcorn string maybe £^pple. Then there's one 
of those old burning stoves In the other corner to 
heat the place. , A little what do you call it 
bench or booth or whatever that the pastor. •••" 

K . >. 1: "Pulpit." 

Paul : "Pulpit that the pastor would preach from. And 
maybe on that day a table behind or; to the side 
of the Christmas tree with some food on it. On 
th^ outside it would be kinda like this color and 
it would have a talL steeple with some flower 
gardens to the sides and some steps going up into 
it." ^ / . . 

Mr. Bell: "Good description. Josh." 

Josh: "Well^ I'd say that...." 

Leslie: "Wcjll, I got another picture of this church. 

It's kinda like small. It's kinda two stories...." 

Mr. Bell: "I think that was a good description of the 
one that was In the book here." 
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"The next assignment Is to finish the book. I 
want you to tell me or be able to tell me how 
Fenny has changed from beginning to end of the 
story. And particularly how Jodi has changed 
from the very first time you have met him in the 
story to the very end of it.^ And tell me if yoxx 
think it was a good change. Any questions about 
the assignment? The assignment will be due next 
Wednesday, ^he entire book must be finished by 
next Wednesday. 
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Participants: Josh, Heather, Karl, Lezlie, Paul, Mr. 

Bell (Monica had not finished assignment* 
w^s sent back to her desk) 

/ 

Mr. Bell: "Don't forget to sign up for hot lunch 

please/' w . 

"In the story as yoM're well aware the author., 
created several dif^rent types of moods. In the 
last chapter ^what would you say the emphasis or 
the major mood was? Josh." 

Josh: "Well, sadness." 

Mr. Bell: "What was the result? Heather." 
Heather: "Well cause Jodi was being bad." 
Mr. Bell: "Who was being bad?" 
Heather; "Flag." 

Mr. Bell: "Karl, anything to add to that?" 
Karl: "Well.. .Jodi didn't yant to shoot Flag." 
^Mr. Bell: "Who asked Jodi to kill Flag? Lezlle_." 
Lezlie: "His father." 

Mr. Bell: "You think his father was right in telling 
Jodi that he had to kill Flag? Paul." 

/ 

Paul: "In a way h^ was kind of right because it was/ 
killing the crpps and iust was getting toc.soj 
it should have been back to wild. But he was / 
wrong cause maybe they Just should have put 4t/ 
back into the wildf some miles away and soroeho'y/ 
trick it so it wouldn't follow them back." J 

Mr* Bell: "How would you describe Jodi's mood after 
he had killed Flag? Leslie." ^ / 

Leslie: '*He*9 kinda down on himself." 

Mr. Bell: "What reasons can you give me for hioi being 
mad nt himself?" 

Lezlie: "Well because he shot him." 
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.Mr. Bell: "Anything el^, Karl? Any other, feelings^ 
you think that 4<*dl had?" 

' ^ ^ - - 

Karl: "Well he wa^^mad at his pa because he had; Jodi 
thought, turned against hitn." 

Mr. Bell: "Paul." 

Paul: "And he was really, really grieving, blue. Be- 
cause he felt very sad cause he had been like onfe 
of his only friends for a long time." 

Mr. Bell: "How did Jodi after he killed Flag, what 
did he do? Heather.^' 

Heat her : (inaudible ) 

Mr. Bell: "Do you think it was wise for him to do that? 
or the best thing for him to do that? Josh." 

Josh; "Well it was really a smart thing to do but it 
was... and run away but when he^s drawn back It's 
sort of like my Mom had run away find she had 
never come back for lunch." 

Mr. Bell: "How do you f6el Jodi is going to be like 
when he gets to be Penny's age? Paul." 

Paul: "I think maybe he'll be pretty kind to animals 
still, but he'll still know that he has to kill 
for the food. But it will be a little bit harder 
for him. He'll think of them as friends." 

Mr. "What else do you think, Jodi's going to be 

llfce? Lezlie." 

Lezlie: "I think he'll be like his son. Also have a 
fawn. I think hp's going to give him like you're 
going to have to kill it someday yourself...." 

Mr. Beli: "Heather anything else you can add to what^^ 
you think Jodi's going to d^when he gets older." 

'•Do you think Jodi is goiiig to stay in that areat 
or do you think he's going to move." 
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Karl: "Well if after a while when Jodi grows older if 
Penny and Na Baxter move somewhere else to make 
an easier life**«. Well if they move away I 
think Jodi %rill still stay there and take care of 
the place." 

Mr. Bell: "What did you think? How did you feel about 
Penny when he told Jodi to kill Flag? Josh." 

Josh: "Pretty upset." ^ 

Mr. Bell: "Paul." 

Paul: "It'd be like as soon as they told him he'd be 
almost like paralyzed by what the thinking of 
having to kill Flag. Like really being scared. 
Mot wanting to do it. Not wanting to be sad." 

Mr. Bell: "How do you think Ma Baxter felt about this? 
Did she feel like Penny or did she feel anothet^ 
way? Heather." 

Heather: "Well she ^didn't really think very much 
about. . . ." 

Mr. Bell: "What was Jodi like at the beginning of the 
story and has Jodi changed at all at the end of 
the story? Lezlle." 

Leslie: "He tended to grow up." 

Mr. Bell: "Now what do you mean has grown up? What 
point has shown you he has groim up?" 

Leslie: "Well since his father was hurt he had to help 
around the place 4nd he couldn't have as much time 
to play-" 

Mr. Bell: "l^rl." ' " X 

% . ^: ^- 

Karl: "He ranaway. That showed that he wasn't fully 
grown up yet. He was still...." 

Mr. Bell: "B;^l anything different?" 

ft/* 

student Inforiaatlon: "May I get a drink?" 
Mr. Bell: 
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Paul: *'He haa to face more facts. He doesn't have as 
il^uch to goof«*off or play. But he really has be^ 
cbme more gorvn up. So ha*s more able. He does 
mbre things* He can be trusted more." 

Mr. Bell: "Do you think Penny has changed from the 
beginning of this story? Josh.** 

Josh: jWell at the beginning he was a little more like 
Jodi was. He liked to do things that Jodi did. \ 
He made his work and he took Jodi on hunts quite \ 
often. He'd prol>ably have Jodi* ..by himself or \ 
he would just like sit on... while Jodi is hunting."^ 

Mr. Bell: "What do you think Heather?" 

Heather: (inaudible) 

Mr. Bell: "What were you're iiq>res8lons of Ma Baxter 
throughout the story? Leslie." 

Leslie: "She changed. The way she talks is sort of 

a . .y ■ . 

Ht. Bel,!: "Paul." 

Paul: "I think 3he changed a little bit. Like she 
understood things a little more about what was 

happening 'to Jodi and Penny. So she grew to know 

more about the family. She became a little bit 

more gentle. But she was still kind of harsh and 

gloomy moods." ^ 

tow do you think JC^l^.s 
with the Forresters^ * 

. 

se guy^left I didn't ^> 
think he was going to bother vith the Forresters." 

"Because Buck.. .went trade. I think they went for 
a long time. Earlier some of the.. .came back." 

Mr. Bell: "What do you feellHeather?" \ 

\ 

Heather: ''Well I think that Buck will stay Jodi's 
friend." . 

< 
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Mr. Bell; "Have the Forresters changed at all from the 
beginning to the end of the story? Paul." 

Paul; "I wouldn^t say that." 

llr^ JfilU. /LJos^^ 

J»8h; "Hell at the beginning they were nice to each 

other and later on they fought with each other and 
dldn*^ talk as much. And then later on they were 
well a little more friendly and then they almost 
wouldn't talk." 

Beil; "Karl." 

Karl; "Well they adjusted to the Baxters. Now they 
are pretty good neighbors. But Penny still 
doesn't like the.... And they've done more things 
together. They've done a round up hunting and ^ 
they've done a lot more things together than in 
the beginning. At the beginning they were Just 
neighbors.*^ 

Mr. Bell; "O.K. Put your name on a piece of paper 
" please. I have a couple of questions I want to 
f ask you. You don't need to write down the question 

obviously." 

*' 

Paul; "Do you like put one, two^ three, four?" 

Mr. Bell; "Yes." "Number one; What was the author's 
pjurpose In writing "The Yearling ?" 




"The second question; What was the climax of 
The Yearling? What was the high point or climax 
of The Yearling? " 



"Questloti' number three;. Who were 'the main chat"* 



acters?" 



r 



\ 



Karl; "out of how many? 



If 



Mr. Bell: 



sa^d who were the main characters?" 



Intercom Interruption; 



Steve. I me&n Mr* Bell. 



Bell 



: "Yes. 



If 
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Intercom: "Lunch please." 

Mr. Bell: "Oh I How many of you want hot ^unch? 

Please raise your hands. Six. Angi<' would yqti 
take it down in case she didn't heai^ it." 

♦'Next question: Was Jodi right in Killing F'lag? 
JLwant you to tell me yes or no a«d/why. Was 
Jodi right in Icilllng Flag? Why^? ^ 

Nex^ question: After Oliver Ssaae home ^at major 
event happened next? After Oliver earned home the 
first tiipte what major event happened next?" 

Student inten:jH)tion: "May I go to the library because 
I alreildy have two books in my basket?" 

Student interruption:^ "May I go to the library?" 

Mr. Bell: "Next question: How would you describe the 
relationship between Jodi and Flag?" 

Student interruption: (inaudible) 

Mr. Bell: "And the last question^ In the entire hook 
what scene or setting do you think you'll remember? 
What striking scene or settijig do you think you'll 
remember? Just answer it in one or two sentences. 
When you're done witk that you can hand dn your 
papers. You can go back to your seatj^ then." 

Student interruption: "May I go to th6 bathroom?" 

Student lntei;fuptlon: "C«n I go to the bathtoom?" 



